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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





America’s Role in International Economic Cooperation 


by Under Secretary Dillon * 


As the State Department official most directly 
concerned with administration of our mutual 
security program, I feel very much at home here 
today. 

You and I don’t have to convince each other of 
the incalculable value of what we have come to call 
“foreign aid.” 

We know that, without America’s economic and 
military aid during the years since World War II, 
whole sections of the world would have been lost 
to freedom. 

We know that one-third of the world’s people, 
who have only recently won political independ- 
ence, are looking to us today for assistance in free- 
ing themselves from the tyranny of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. 

We know that the urgent need to help the less 
privileged peoples of the earth achieve economic 
progress under freedom presents us with our great- 
est challenge and our greatest hope for the future. 

While it is undeniably true that some of our 
fellow Americans still do not understand the over- 
riding importance of maintaining foreign aid at 
adequate levels, we know that, if the United States 
were to abandon the less developed countries, the 
future of our own people would be gravely im- 
periled. 

But we also know that the American people will 
not fail to discharge their responsibility to help 
the newly developing countries if they fully com- 
prehend its urgency. Conferences such as this 
help to bring about the increased public awareness 
upon which wholehearted support of our mutual 
security program depends. 

As we meet today many Americans in public 


* Address made at the Sixth National Conference on In- 


ternational Economic and Social Development at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Apr. 30 (press release 294). 
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and private life are giving thoughtful considera- 
tion to the relative emphasis which should be 
placed upon the economic and military aspects of 
our mutual security program. I, for one, wish 
that not a single penny of our foreign aid funds 
had to be spent for military purposes. I wish that 
the state of the world would permit us to concen- 
trate all of our foreign aid on economic assistance. 
This would be consistent with the deep-rooted 
strain of humanitarian idealism which is a major 
motivating force behind our foreign aid efforts. 
But it would also be totally unrealistic. For 
security against aggression from without and sub- 
version from within is essential to survival. 


Need for a Balanced Mutual Security Program 


The urgent need for a balanced mutual security 
program is clearly evident, for example, in South- 
east Asia, an area of crucial importance to the 
future safety and well-being of the American 
people, from where I returned last week after 
representing the United States at the fifth annual 
meeting of the SEATO Council of Ministers.? 

In the SEATO area the threat of Communist 
aggression, either direct or through internal sub- 
version involving the use of military force, is ever 
present. The reality of this Communist danger 
was brought home sharply at our meeting by the 
crime perpetrated against Tibet by Communist 
China’s imperialistic rulers, who had solemnly 
promised at the Bandung conference in 1955 to 
respect “the rights of the people of all countries 
to choose freely a way of life as well as political 
and economic systems.” All of free Asia has been 
profoundly shocked by the brutal cynicism with 
which the Chinese Communists violated their 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1959, p. 602. 











pledge to the courageous and deeply spiritual 
people of that remote and beleaguered land. It 
has heightened awareness of the strategic value 
of the SEATO collective security system. 

The great accomplishment of SEATO is that it 
has provided a shield of security behind which the 
governments of Southeast Asia can work in peace 
at the primary task of improving the well-being 
of their peoples. Without SEATO’s protective 
shield the problems of development could not be 
effectively attacked. Conversely, the meaning and 
importance of the shield are largely dependent on 
the extent to which basic social and economic 
problems are being attacked throughout the 
SEATO area. 

Their solution must be given top priority in all 
the less developed countries. However, it is also 
a fact that adequate internal stability, which a 
military shield is designed to promote, is a pre- 
requisite to development. In the face of the Com- 
munist challenge we must continue to provide 
military assistance and defense support to help 
free governments maintain this shield. 

What we are doing in this field is now ap- 
proaching the absolute minimum. Military assist- 
ance, which represented 55 percent of the 1958 
program, amounts to only 45 percent of the fiscal 
year 1959 program and is less than 41 percent of 
the funds requested for fiscal year 1960. Eco- 
nomic programs have increased accordingly, ris- 
ing in this 3-year period from 45 percent to more 
than 59 percent of the program in fiscal year 
1960. It is totally unrealistic to expect that we 
can safely divert additional military assistance to 
economic purposes. 

If our economic programs are to be further 
strengthened—and I am among the first to advo- 
cate that they be fortified—this can only be ac- 
complished by increasing the overall appropria- 
tions for mutual security. The idea that the same 
objective can safely be accomplished through sub- 
stantial further diversion of military funds is 
wishful dreaming that can be very dangerous both 
to the United States and to the less developed 
countries we wish to help. 

We must, in short, work to increase our eco- 
nomic help without weakening the security pro- 
vided by our military assistance programs. The 
governments of many less developed countries 
lack the financial resources and technical skills 
required to initiate self-sustaining economic 
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growth without assistance. They do not wish to 
be dependent upon special external aid for the 
indefinite future. They are utilizing their own 
resources. But they hope for enough help to 
enable them to move along on the road to real 
progress. To a large extent this assistance can 
best be offered in the form of loans from our De- 
velopment Loan Fund, coupled with an active 
technical assistance program. In a few cases, 
however, the requisite aid may have to be on a 
grant basis until the country has made enough 
economic progress to qualify for loans. 

A major conclusion from my recent visit to the 
Far East is that our foreign aid program can 
never be fully effective until we clarify our own 
thinking about it here at home. For it is a fact 
that the manner in which we extend aid is equally 
as important as the aid itself. Increasing num- 
bers of Asians are coming to question our stead- 
fastness of purpose, and even our motives, in 
granting assistance. 

The bewilderment of friendly peoples in all of 
the newly developing countries is understandable. 
For the facilities of modern communications 
usually outstrip their knowledge of our unique 
and highly vocal democratic process, in which 
minority and dissident opinions frequently receive 
more public attention than majority views. It is 
difficult for them to gage just how accurately a 
well-publicized demand by a group of our citizens 
that we shut off all foreign aid in 3 years and seek 
illusory refuge in a “fortress America” really re- 
flects the viewpoint of the American people as a 
whole. Even more serious is the effect of state- 
ments too often made in this country castigating 
our Asian friends as unworthy recipients of prodi- 
gious and wasteful “giveaways.” 

Let us truthfully admit that the confusion of 
our friends abroad is merely a reflection of the 
confusion about foreign aid that continues to per- 
sist here at home—despite its proven effectiveness 
over the years since tlie close of World War II. 
Foreign aid is being made the scapegoat for every- 
thing from the recent recession to the spread of 
international communism. Fortunately such 
opinions are held by very few of our citizens. 
But, regrettably, some Americans have fallen into 
the mistaken belief that the United States, in an 
attempt to “buy friends” and without adequate 
thought for its own best interests, has been busy 
giving away nearly $4 billion a year of our tax- 
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payers’ money. Nothing, of course, could be 
farther from the truth, as all of you who have 
been so deeply concerned with the proper develop- 
ment of our foreign aid program can testify. 

President Eisenhower himself recognized the 
honest doubts of many sincere citizens when he 
asked earlier this month at Gettysburg: * 


Why should America, at heavy and immediate sacri- 
fice to herself, assist many other nations, particularly the 
less developed ones, in achieving greater moral, economic, 
and military strength? 


Then he answered, with simple eloquence: 


A free America can exist as part of a free world, and a 
free world can continue to exist only as it meets the right- 
ful demands of people for security, progress, and pros- 


perity.... 

This is the true meaning of mutual security. 

It is the idea that, by helping one another build a 
strong, prosperous world community, free people will not 
only win through to a just peace but can apply their won- 
derful, God-given talents toward creating an ever-growing 
measure of man’s humanity to man. 


On the full awakening by the American people 
to the significance of the President’s words may 
well depend the fate of free government in the 
world. 


Responding to Aspirations of Less Developed Nations 


To me the burning question of our generation is 
this: Can we respond adequately, and in time, to 
the legitimate and growing aspirations of vast 
sections of the world’s populace to rise above their 
traditional illiteracy, poverty, and disease? 

Make no mistake about it. Our system of free 
institutions is on trial. For illiteracy, poverty, 
and disease are no longer taken for granted in the 
underdeveloped nations. If we fail them the 
aspiring peoples may seek economic progress by 
recourse to methods which are the natural enemies 
of free and democratic institutions. 

How shall we respond to this challenge? One 
answer, of course, is grant assistance through gov- 
ernmental channels, such as we contributed to the 
European recovery program. But although grant 
assistance is necessary in certain countries our ex- 
perience with the Marshall plan is not a good guide 
for our relations with the underdeveloped regions. 

In Western Europe the objective was quite spe- 
cific: to rebuild shattered and highly industrial- 
ized economies where the principal problem was a 


* Tbid., Apr. 27, 1959, p. 579. 
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temporary shortage of equipment and goods. In 
the underdeveloped world, however, a great many 
things are missing: basic facilities, skilled labor, 
experienced management, technical education, 
strong traditions of individual initiative—all of 
these, as well as capital, are lacking. Financial 
assistance is not the only need. We must also help 
provide the framework in which economic prog- 
ress can take place at a steady and acceptable rate. 

If we expect immediate and spectacular results 
we will almost certainly be disillusioned. For this 
is a long-range task. We must, therefore, pursue 
sound and consistent policies which will demon- 
strate to the less developed nations that our way 
of life, our free institutions, can meet the challenge 
of their problems and their aspirations. 

And we must make it clear to all that we are 
prepared to stay the course ! 

Let me emphasize my last point. It is inherent 
to the American character that we are optimists 
and builders and goal-setters. We like to define a 
task, then throw our energies into its solution and, 
with the task completed according to schedule, 
move on to the next most challenging problem. In 
our haste to produce quick results we are inclined 
to become impatient with attitudes and customs 
inherent in the cultures and traditions of many of 
the newly emerging countries. We must realize 
that the task of assisting economic progress in the 
underdeveloped world is vast and complicated. 
Inevitably it will become vexing and frusirating. 
The obstacles are enormous. Indeed, it may ap- 
pear at times as if we may not succeed. Our max- 
imum efforts will be required over a long period if 
we are to really help the underdeveloped nations 
find the path to economic and social progress with- 
in a peaceful and democratic order. 


Long-Range Purpose in Extending Aid 

In view of this long-term commitment—and I 
am convinced that the majority of the American 
people have willingly accepted it—what is our 
long-range purpose in extending aid? 

Economic and technical and financial assistance 
are not intended merely to further economic de- 
velopment as such. For productive capacity and 
technological skills do not of themselves bring 
about the full development of a free civilization 
in which the individual can realize his potential 
for spiritual growth. We need only recall that 
Soviet Russia, Communist China, and other bloc 
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nations possess material assets in varying degrees. 

Our interest lies equally in the development of 
free political institutions, of respect for law, of 
regard for human decency. We seek to accom- 
plish this by helping the new nations to advance 
toward modern economic and political status 
while at the same time maintaining their inde- 
pendence and assuring the possibility of an evolu- 
tion which safeguards the liberty of the individ- 
ual. In this way we move closer to our national 
goal of living prosperously among nations 
friendly to us, in a world ruled by law under 
which men can live in peace with justice. 

Throughout this 2-day conference you will be 
privileged to hear detailed and expert analyses of 
various aspects of America’s participation in in- 
ternational economic growth. The list of speak- 
ers is most impressive, and I have not wanted to 
encroach upon their topics. I do, however, want 
to say a special word about the Development Loan 
Fund, which offers a very special hope for eco- 
nomic progress to the less developed countries. 

The DLF, along with the technical assistance 
program, is our primary tool in the field of de- 
velopment. It is well regarded by the less de- 
veloped countries, which prefer to borrow the 
money for their development. It places the origi- 
nal responsibility for projects on the borrower 
and insures true mutuality in the development 
process. The $700 million which has been re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960 is an absolute mini- 
mum. Next year the Department of State will 
recommend a longer term program and I hope a 
larger program. But first it is essential that we 
obtain the full amount of our modest request for 
the next fiscal year. 

It is fitting that you should honor former Presi- 
dent Truman tonight as you mark the 10th anni- 
versary of “point 4.” This program, when it was 
announced by Mr. Truman,‘ caught the imagina- 
tion of people around the world. For it was 
proof that the United States was responding to 
the demands of the post-World War II era with 
a proper combination of idealism and practicality. 
It is this same combination of intelligent self- 
interest and typically American concern for the 
welfare of others that pervades our present-day 
mutual security program. It is a truly nonparti- 


“For text of Mr. Truman’s inaugural address of Jan. 
20, 1949, see ibid., Jan. 30, 1949, p. 123. 
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san effort which deserves the fullest possible sup- 
port of all the American people through their 
representatives in the Congress. 

We in the Departr-ent of State are currently 
devoting a great deal of our time to appearing 
before congressional committees which are mak- 
ing a searching and thoroughgoing review of the 
mutual security program. This is as it should 
be, for our aid program is complex and costly. 
I personally welcome these opportunities to ex- 
plain and support our foreign aid objectives. For 
only through this examination can we clarify and 
simplify the programs so that all our people can 
have confidence that we are pursuing the right 
objectives in the right way. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat something 
Mr. Truman said a year ago in response to criti- 
cisms of the mutual security program. He stated, 
and I quote in part: 

There are many people who say they don’t like the 
foreign aid program because they believe it is adminis- 
tered badly. I don’t believe that. . . . Examine it all you 
please, correct all the mistakes you can, improve it every 
year and every day, eliminate waste and increase effi- 
ciency—but don’t scuttle the ship just to stop the 
leaks. ... 


I am sure that there must be many of you here 
today who will join me in appending a hearty 
“Amen!” to this forthright statement. 


Vice President Nixon To Open 
U.S. Exhibit at Moscow 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated April 17 

The President has named Vice President Nixon 
to open the American National Exhibition at 
Moscow next summer on behalf of the American 
people. The possibility of such a visit has been 
under consideration in discussions among the 
President, Secretary Dulles, Acting Secretary of 
State Herter, U.S. Ambassador to Russia Llewel- 
lyn Thompson, and the Vice President. 

In making the announcement the President 
stated : 


I am pleased that the Vice President will be able to 
go to Moscow and represent the American people. These 
exhibitions are designed to achieve a broader under- 
standing between our two peoples—the kind of mutual 
understanding upon which our peaceful future depends. 
It is a hopeful approach. We welcome it wholeheartedly. 
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The tentative schedule calls for the Vice Presi- 
dent to fly to the Soviet Union to open the United 
States exhibition at Moscow’s Sokolniki Park on 
July 25 and to remain in Moscow for 3 or 4 days. 

According to an agreement between the two 
countries signed last December 29,1 the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are exchanging national 
exhibitions during the summer of 1959 devoted 
to the demonstration of the development of 
science, technology, and culture. The Soviet ex- 
hibition will be held in the New York Coliseum. 
The U.S. exhibition will be in Sokolniki Park, 
Moscow. 


Western Foreign Ministers Agree 
on Position for Geneva Meeting 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
on April 30 by the Western Foreign Ministers at 
the conclusion of their meetings at Paris April 29 
and 30, together with statements made by Secre- 
tary Herter on April 27 upon his departure for the 
meetings and on May 2 upon his return to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Meeting with Secretary Herter were 
Maurice Cowve de Murville, Foreign Minister of 
France, Heinrich von Brentano, Foreign Minister 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, and Selwyn 
Lloyd, Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom. 


Four-Power Communique of April 30 
Press release 209 dated May 1 


The Foreign Ministers of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States have concluded their meetings in 
Paris to concert their position on the basis of 
which to negotiate with the Soviet Union at the 
forthcoming Geneva conference. 

Their discussions were based on the report of 
the Working Group which has been meeting in 
London to examine various aspects of these prob- 
lems. 

The Foreign Ministers reiterated the determina- 
tion enunciated in their meeting in December 
1958? and reaffirmed at their recent Washington 


For text, see BuLLETIN of Jan. 26, 1959, p. 132. 


* For text of communique, see BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1958, 
p. 1041. 
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meetings *—to maintain the freedom of the people 
of West Berlin and the rights and obligations 
there of the Allied Powers. At the same time they 
reaffirmed their willingness to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union with a view to estab- 
lishing a just and durable peace in Europe. 

To this end the Western Ministers reached com- 
plete agreement on the' position to be presented 
at Geneva. 

The results of the meeting just concluded will 
be discussed with the North Atlantic Council and 
arrangements will be made to maintain contact 
with the Council during the Geneva conference. 


Secretary’s Statement of April 27 
Press release 290 dated April 27 


I am leaving for Paris to meet with the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
German Federal Republic in order to complete 
preparations for the May 11 Foreign Ministers 
meeting with the Soviet Union. My British, 
French, and German colleagues and I will be 
primarily concerned with reaching final agree- 
ment among ourselves on a common Western posi- 
tion on the outstanding questions related to the 
German problem which can be expected to arise 
during the Geneva four-power meeting. Much 
hard work has already been done, and we and our 
allies have agreed on the main lines of our ap- 
proach to the complicated problems which we will 
face at our meeting with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister [Andrei A. Gromyko]. I am fully con- 
fident that in the spirit of cooperation which pre- 
vails among all the NATO allies we shall reach 
the right result. 


Secretary’s Statement of May 2 

I return from a very successful Western For- 
eign Ministers conference in Paris. 

Both in spirit and in substance we reached 
complete agreement on a highly important West- 
ern position. This should assist us greatly in 
making progress at Geneva, if the Soviet Union 
demonstrates an honest desire to negotiate. 

I shall report to the President at Gettysburg 
later this morning. 


* For background, see ibid., Apr. 20, 1959, p. 554. 
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A Review of Negotiations for Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests 


Statement by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth * 


Mr. Chairman [Hubert Humphrey], I welcome 
the opportunity which this committee has given 
me to appear here and to discuss the Geneva nego- 
tiations for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests. I understand that the full records of the 
negotiations are provided to the committee staff as 
they are received by the Department of State. 
Members of this committee have served as advisers 
on the U.S. delegation from time to time, includ- 
ing yourself. That was much too short a stay 
that you gave us at this time. Perhaps next time 
you can stay longer, sir. In addition I know the 
committee has in both public and executive ses- 
sions been giving extensive consideration to the 
negotiations and to the problems of policy 
involved. 

Speaking personally I have been most apprecia- 
tive of the committee’s close and sympathetic in; 
terest in the work of the conference. 

Because of the extensive knowledge which mem- 
bers of this committee already have of the mat- 
ters under discussion in Geneva, I shal] summarize 
only briefly the progress and status of the nego- 
tiations. After my statement, however, I shall 
of course welcome an opportunity to discuss any 
specific questions relating to the negotiations 
which members of the committee may wish to 
raise. 

As you have said, Mr. Chairman, negotiations 
have been under way since October 31st of last 


*Made before the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Mar. 25. Mr. 
Wadsworth is U.S. Representative at the conference on 
suspension of nuclear tests which began at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Oct. 31, 1958. 
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year. Seventy-two formal meetings have been 
held, as well as a considerable number of informal 
sessions, on both the political and the technical 
aspects of the negotiations. 


U.S. Proposals at Geneva Meetings 

The United States delegation has in the course 
of these negotiations developed and submitted for 
the consideration of the conference 14 draft treaty 
articles. These draft articles set forth in specific 
treaty language the position and proposals of the 
United States delegation with respect to the obli- 
gation to discontinue nuclear weapons tests and to 
cooperate with the control organization established 
under the treaty. 

In addition they include a draft preamble, an 
article on functions of the control commission, an 
article on the installation and operation of the 
system in territories of parties to the treaty, an 
article on the specific obligations to cooperate with 
the system, an article on the administrator and the 
international staff of the system, and another on 
the conference of parties to the treaty. 

We have proposed an article on detonations for 
peaceful purposes and others on parties to the 
treaty, on periodic review of the system, on dura- 
tion, on signatures, on ratification, on acceptance 
and entry into force, and on authentic texts. 

We have also supported in the negotiations ar- 
ticles introduced by the United Kingdom delega- 
tion on components of the control organization, 
on the composition of the control commission, on 


*For background, see BuLieTiIn of Nov. 10, 1958, p. 
723; Feb. 9, 1959, p. 188; and Feb. 23, 1959, p. 261. 
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the procedures and voting arrangements within 
the commission, on relationships with other inter- 
national organizations, on privileges and immuni- 
ties, on registration of the treaty with the United 
Nations, and on annexes to the treaty. 

In addition the United States delegation has 
submitted a draft annex No. 1 to the treaty, which 
deals in some detail with the detection and identi- 
fication system. In its 16 articles the annex deals 
with the establishment of a system, with its com- 
ponents, with data reporting and evaluation, and 
with the support facilities that would be required. 
Provision is made for the phased installation of 
the system, although no detailed provisions on 
this question have been put forward thus far. 

In connection with consideration of the annex 
the United States and United Kingdom delega- 
tions have submitted detailed working papers on 
the staffing of control posts and of other com- 
ponents of the system. 

On the purely technical side our delegation on 
January 5th submitted for consideration by the 
other delegations new seismic data which showed 
that it may be more difficult than had been be- 
lieved to distinguish between earthquakes and 
underground nuclear explosions.’ We believe the 
system agreed at Geneva, if unadjusted, would 
result in a burdensome number of on-site inspec- 
tions, which would be the principal remaining tool 
to identify possible underground nuclear explo- 
sions. We proposed that the data be studied care- 
fully by our respective scientists, who would con- 
sider how we might overcome the difficulties de- 
veloped by these data. 

The Soviet Union has not yet, however, been 
willing to join in such studies, and I note, from 
an unofficial translation of a letter written by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev to the organization that sent 
the letters around, that they are badly distorting 
our actions in this regard; and perhaps at a later 
time during our session we can discuss this matter 
more fully. 

The important part of the work of the delega- 
tion thus far, however, has been the day-to-day 
process of exploring through carefully detailed 
presentations and exchanges of views the positions 
of the respective delegations and ways and means 
of reconciling these differences within the frame- 


* Ibid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 
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work of principles upon which the United States 


position is based. 


Seven Draft Treaty Articles Agreed 

Of these, of course, the most fundamental is 
the requirement for effective international control. 
Thus far at the conference, as you have said, seven 
draft treaty articles have been agreed to. 

Draft article I states the obligations of parties 
to the treaty subject to the provisions of the treaty 
and its annexes—the obligations to discontinue 
nuclear weapons test explosions at any place under 
their jurisdiction or control and to refrain from 
causing or participating in such explosions 
anywhere. 

Draft article II states the obligation of the 
parties to cooperate fully and promptly with the 
control organization established under the treaty 
and to assist the organization in the discharge 
of its responsibilities. 

Draft article III enumerates the component 
parts of the control organization, namely, a con- 
trol commission, a detection and identification sys- 
tem, an administrator, and a conference of parties 
to the treaty. 

Draft article IV on the composition of the com- 
mission provides that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union would 
each be represented as permanent members, plus 
representatives of four other nations party to the 
treaty, to be elected by the conference of parties. 

Three other draft articles have been adopted 
but have not yet had article numbers assigned. 
One of these provides for review of the system 
by the commission at intervals to evaluate its 
effectiveness and consider whether in the light of 
experienced scientific progress any specific im- 
provements should be made. Another provides 
for registration of the treaty with the United Na- 
tions, and, finally, an approved duration article 
provides that the treaty is to remain in force in- 
definitely subject to the inherent right of a party 
to withdraw and be relieved of obligations if the 
provisions of the treaty and its annexes are not 
being fulfilled and observed, and this, of course, 
includes the provisions for the timely installa- 
tion and effective operation of the contro] system. 

Three key issues have developed in the negotia- 
tions to date. All three center around the estab- 
lishment and operation of a reliable control sys- 
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tem. It is to these three issues that most of vur 
efforts have been devoted in the period since the 
Christmas recess. 

These issues are of importance not only in rela- 
tion to the current negotiations but also because 
they could establish a precedent for future agree- 
ments on the control of other aspects of disarma- 
ment. If an effective control system for discon- 
tinuing nuclear tests can be constructed, it could 
advance the prospects for later agreement on other 
measures. 

It seems useful, then, to summarize these key 
issues and to look briefly at how the positions of 
the respective parties to the negotiations would 
affect the operation of the control system. 


Question of Veto 


The issues are as follows: 

First, the veto. The Soviet Union proposes 
that the affirmative votes of all three initial par- 
ties to the treaty, U.K., U.S., and U.S.S.R., shall 
be required for all decisions on matters of sub- 
stance. Only procedural questions, according to 
the Soviets, would be resolved by simple majority 
vote. 

Under the Soviet formula, which they handed 
us some weeks ago, each of the three parties would 
have veto power over the following: amendments 
to the treaty, all matters relating to treaty viola- 
tions, the dispatch of inspection teams to investi- 
gate events which could be nuclear explosions, the 
findings of such inspection teams, improvements 
to the control system, positioning of control posts 
and establishment of aircraft sampling flight 
routes, and finally all fiscal, administrative, logis- 
tics, and personnel questions. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
maintain that this across-the-board application of 
the veto power would render the control system 
meaningless and ineffective. It would give a pos- 
sible violator full power to prevent the dispatch 
of inspection teams to the site where a suspected 
nuclear explosion took place or to prevent special 
aircraft flight to investigate, in the case of an un- 
identified event, whether a radioactive cloud is 
present. 

While data obtained by instruments at the con- 
trol posts would in a number of cases conclusively 
identify certain signals as natural events, in many 
cases aircraft flights and particularly on-site in- 
spection would be required to determine whether 
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a violation had occurred. Thus the entire pur- 
pose of the control system to verify that a nuclear 
explosion did or did not take place could be frus- 
trated by the veto of a possible violator. 

The United States and the United Kingdom be- 
lieve that it is essential that there be no veto power 
over decisions relating to the everyday operations 
of the control system. 

While there are certain matters such as amend+ 
ments to the treaty which could, and we believe 
should, require affirmative action of the three per- 
manent members, the United States and the 
United Kingdom believe that the factfinding proc- 
ess of the system should be as nearly automatic 
as possible. The evidence of the scientific instru- 
ments must be paramount, and it must be possible 
to follow through on that evidence without 
hindrance. 

The knowledge that such followthrough may 
automatically take place is the major deterrent 
to a potential violator. But if the possible vio- 
lator knows in advance that he will have the 
chance to halt the investigation process before it 
can start, and before therefore it could verify his 
violation, he could then feel free to circumvent 
the agreement with impunity. And, as the Sec- 
retary of State [John Foster Dulles] has said, this 
would make a shambles of the entire project. 

The Soviet Union contends that the permanent 
members of the control commission must possess 
absolute veto powers because the commission 
would also provide an automatic majority for 
the United States-United Kingdom side. This is 
a charge repeated in the latest Khrushchev state- 
ment, 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the United States 
and the United Kingdom have pointed out that 
the commission, international in composition, 
would not be so made up as to be capable of 
domination by any one or any two of the per- 
manent members. 

There are several formulas, one of which you 
have suggested yourself, which might be consid- 
ered in this situation. 


On-Site Inspection 

Now, the second of the major issues between us 
in the negotiation is that of the on-site inspec- 
tion itself. 

The Soviets propose that inspection of an un- 
identified event shall be carried out only after a 
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positive decision by the control commission, which 
must include the affirmative votes again, of course, 
of the three permanent members. After the con- 
trol commission had consulted with the govern- 
ment on whose territory the event had taken place, 
inspection teams would then be created on an ad 
hoc basis, apparently drawn from personnel at 
the headquarters, for each event to be inspected, 
and they would be composed of nationals from 
the country to be inspected, accompanied by what 
they [the Soviets] call “foreign specialists” from 
the other side. 

As already stated, we believe the decision to 
dispatch on-site inspection teams must not be sub- 
ject to a veto. But further than that, the U.S. 
and the U.K. believe that numerous delays could 
accompany the formation of ad hoc inspection 
teams so that by the time they were dispatched 
the evidence of the suspected event, if in fact a 
nuclear explosion, could have been well concealed. 

The U.S. and U.K. also maintain that inspec- 
tion teams originated on an ad hoc basis could 
not be adequately trained or equipped, as, for 
example, to conduct possible drilling operations. 

What is required is trained, permanent, mobile 
inspection teams which could be promptly dis- 
patched to the site of an event suspected of being 
a nuclear explosion and which would be interna- 


tionally staffed and not staffed by nationals of 
the country being inspected. 

The Soviet Union claims that these teams could 
travel unhindered throughout the U.S.S.R. and 


could act as a cover for espionage. They con- 
tend that the experts’ report‘ did not envisage 
any such inspection teams as proposed by the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

However, the experts’ report, while not de- 
scribing the character of these inspection teams 
in detail, concluded that, 

When the control posts detect an event which cannot 
be identified by the international control organ and which 
could be suspected of being a nuclear explosion, the 
international control organ can send an inspection group 
to the site of this event. ... 


Also, there is nothing in the experts’ report, 
nor in subsequent U.S.-U.K. proposals, which 
would lend credence to the assertion that inspec- 
tion teams would have the license to roam indis- 
criminately for espionage purposes in any 
country. 


‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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However, in order to overcome Soviet concern 
on this matter the United States and the United 
Kingdom have suggested that the host country 
could prescribe the routes to be taken by on-site 
inspection teams and could assign liaison officers 
to insure that inspections did not exceed their 
proper function. 


Staffing Control Posts 


The third and final issue is that of staffing of 
control posts, which also includes some of the 
staffing in other components such as inspection 
teams. The Soviet Union has proposed that all 
supervisory, technical, and service personnel at 
control posts shall be nationals of the country in 
which the post is located. However, what they 
term the “other side” may station four or five 
what they now call “foreign specialists”—they 
used to call them “controllers”—to observe the 
operation of the control posts. 

We have attempted, without success, to find 
out what the exact nature of the prerogatives and 
duties of such personnel would be, and the clari- 
fications which we have requested have not been 
made. They continue to talk about functions 
similar to the functions of the other technicians 
in the control post. They continue to talk about 
the possibility that such foreign specialists can 
fill what they call leading positions, but they re- 
fuse to answer where these people would be in the 
chain of command or whether they would have 
actual supervision over groups of personnel or 
over equipment. 

Under these conditions the United States and 
the United Kingdom consider that such a staffing 
pattern, being all host country except for these 
few foreigners, would be tantamount to self- 
inspection. 

The Western delegations maintain that all su- 
pervisory and senior-technical positions, which 
would comprise about one-third of the control 
post complement, should be filled by nationals of 
the United States and United Kingdom in each 
post located on the territory of the U.S.S.R., with 
an equal number of U.S.S.R. personnel in each 
post located in the United States and United 
Kingdom. Technical personnel, which would 
constitute another one-third of the complement at 
each control post, would be international and 
would be recruited from countries other than the 
three permanent members of the commission. 
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The remaining one-third, which would be largely 
service personnel, would probably be nationals 
of the country in which the post is located. 

We have also proposed that the state on whose 
territory posts are located may station observers 
at each post to satisfy itself that the post is being 
operated in an objective manner. 

These then, Mr. Chairman, are the main issues 
which have thus far been considered. The 
United States delegation, for its part, is con- 
tinuing its efforts to arrive, at sound solutions to 
the difficult problems involved and to implement 
the policy of the United States Government to 
seek a permanent discontinuance of nuclear weap- 
ons tests under effective international control. 


President Offers Soviet Premier 
Alternative Approach to Test Ban 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a White House statement. 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated April 20 
Aprin 13, 1959 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: Today the Geneva nego- 
tiations for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests are resuming. During the recess I have con- 
sidered where we stand in these negotiations and 
what the prospects are for the successful conclu- 
sion which I earnestly desire. I have also talked 
with Prime Minister Macmillan,’ who reported 
to me of his frank discussions on this matter with 
you. 

The United States strongly seeks a lasting agree- 
ment for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests. We believe that this would be an important 
step toward reduction of international tensions 
and would open the way to further agreement on 
substantial measures of disarmament. 

Such an agreement must, however, be subject to 


*Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of the United King- 
dom was in Washington for informal discussions from 
March 19 to 24. 
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fully effective safeguards to insure the security 
interests of all parties, and we believe that present 
proposals of the Soviet Union fall short of pro- 
viding assurance of the type of effective control in 
which all parties can have confidence: therefore, 
no basis for agreement is now in sight. 

In my view, these negotiations must not be per- 
mitted completely to fail. If indeed the Soviet 
Union insists on the veto on the fact finding ac- 
tivities of the control system with regard to pos- 
sible underground detonations, I believe that 
there is a way in which we can hold fast to the 
progress already made in these negotiations and 
no longer delay in putting into effect the initial 
agreements which are within our grasp. Could 
we not, Mr. Chairman, put the agreement into 
effect in phases beginning with a prohibition of 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere? A sim- 
plified control system for atmospheric tests up to 
fifty kilometers could be readily derived from the 
Geneva experts’ report,? and would not require 
the automatic on-site inspection which has created 
the major stumbling block in the negotiations so 
far. 

My representative [Ambassador James J. 
Wadsworth] is putting forward this suggestion in 
Geneva today. I urge your serious consideration 
of this possible course of action. If you are pre- 
pared to change your present position on the veto, 
on procedures for on-site inspection, and on early 
discussion of concrete measures for high altitude 
detection, we can of course proceed promptly in 
the hope of concluding the negotiation of a com- 
prehensive agreement for suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. If you are not yet ready to go this 
far, then I propose that we take the first and 
readily attainable step of an agreed suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere up to 
fifty kilometers while the political and technical 
problems associated with control of underground 
and outer space tests are being resolved. If we 
could agree to such initial implementation of the 
first—and I might add the most important—phase 
of a test suspension agreement, our negotiators 
could continue to explore with new hope the po- 
litical and technical problems involved in extend- 
ing the agreement as quickly as possible to cover 
all nuclear weapons tests. Meanwhile, fears of 
unrestricted resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing with attendant additions to levels of radio- 


* For text, see BuLtetin of Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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activity would be allayed, and we would be gain- 
ing practical experience and confidence in the 
operation of an international control system. 
I trust that one of these paths to agreement will 
commend itself to you and permit the resuming 
negotiations to make a far-reaching response to 
the hopes of mankind. 
Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1isenHoOwER 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO THE PRESIDENT 


Official translation 


DrEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received your communica- 
tion of April 13 in connection with the renewal of negotia- 
tions at Geneva on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests. 
I am glad that you also are of the opinion that these 
negotiations must not be allowed to fail. 

You ask whether we could begin by coming to an agree- 
ment to stop nuclear weapons tests exclusively in the air 
at altitudes of up to 50 kilometers, leaving aside tem- 
porarily the solution of the question of the cessation of 
other types of nuclear explosions, that is to say, at alti- 
tudes of more than 50 kilometers and under ground. 

The Soviet Government has studied with all care and 
thoroughness the considerations set forth in your com- 
munication, and considers that the cessation of only those 
explosions of nuclear weapons which take place at alti- 
tudes of up to 50 kilometers does not solve the problem. 

If we were to sign such an agreement now the question 
would arise as to what it would offer to peoples that now 
long for complete prohibition of all tests of nuclear 
weapons. By such an action we would only be mislead- 
ing the public, since in fact the tests would continue to be 
carried out under ground and at higher altitudes. Thus 
the aim which is before us—that of preventing the produc- 
tion of new and ever more destructive types of nuclear 
weapons—would not be attained. 

On the other hand, explosions of nuclear weapons at 
altitudes of more than 50 kilometers would also poison 
the atmosphere and the earth, contaminating with radio- 
active fallout the vegetation which finds its way into the 
food of animals and into the human organism, just as is 
occurring at the present time. I think that you will agree 
with me that, from the viewpoint of concern for human 
health, it does not make any difference whether radio- 
active fallout originates in an explosion carried out at an 
altitude of 40 or, let us say, 60 kilometers. Consequently, 
from this point of view the objective toward which we 
must move would still not be attained. Thus, peoples 
would have a right to judge and condemn the conclusion 
of a treaty on the cessation of tests in the air alone at 
altitudes of up to 50 kilometers as a dishonest deal. It 
goes without saying that such a treaty could be con- 
cluded only if there were assumed a lack of awareness on 
the part of the public at large. This is something that is 
not possible at the present time, for scientists would 
immediately understand the meaning of such a treaty and 
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make it clear that it would not solve the problem but 
would leave the situation just as it was before the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 

I feel, Mr. President, that we should not be stopped by 
difficulties and that we should find in ourselves the 
strength of will and an understanding of the need to 
conclude a treaty that would provide for the cessation of 
all types of nuclear weapons tests—in the air, under 
ground, under water, and at high altitudes. 

It is my opinion that, en the basis of the proposals made 
by you and by us, we are quite able to find a solution to 
the problem of discontinuing tests that would satisfy both 
the interests of the powers having nuclear weapons and 
the interests of all other countries, and to establish such 
controls as would guarantee strict observance of the 
treaty. 

It seems that the most serious difference between us is 
the question of the sending of inspection teams for the 
investigation of phenomena suspected of being nuclear 
explosions. 

As you know, during his stay in Moscow Prime Minister 
Macmillan of Great Britain expressed the opinion that 
it would be possible to agree to carry out each year a 
certain previously determined number of inspections on 
the territory of the Soviet Union as well as on the ter- 
ritories of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and their possessions 
if the reports of control posts would indicate the existence 
of phenomena that might be suspected of being nuclear 
explosions. It is understood that such inspections would 
not be numerous. I consider that, strictly speaking, it 
would not be necessary for many trips to be made to each 
country. 

The very fact of possible investigation in areas where 
test instruments indicate the existence of phenomena 
suspected of being nuclear explosions would deter govern- 
ments or persons within governments who might wish to 
carry out explosions in violation of the obligations under- 
taken by them. This is understandable, since in such 
case no government and no organization within such a 
government could be free from actual inspection of the 
areas in which it is suspected that nuclear explosions are 
being carried out. Naturally such suspicions must be 
based, not on conclusions on the part of persons working 
in the control organization but on objective readings of 
instruments. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should like to express 
the hope that the proposals put forward by the Soviet 
Government will meet with understanding on your part 
and that an agreement will be reached between us on one 
of the most important and acute problems of our time. 
For our part, we shall make every effort to achieve agree- 
ment on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests, and you 
can be certain that if we sign a document we shall, even 
if there is no control whatsoever, faithfully carry out the 
obligations assumed by us, because for the Soviet Union 
public opinion and the opinion of nations is dearer than 
anything else. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 
April 23, 1959 
His Excellency Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America 





WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT: 

The President and the Secretary of State are 
disappointed that Mr. Khrushchev has not been 
willing to take the practical and immediately fea- 
sible measure of nuclear test suspension proposed 
in the President’s letter of April 13th. 

Contrary to the impression given in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s letter, the United States does want 
a complete test ban. That is what President Eisen- 
hower proposed in August 1958 * and what we have 
been trying to get agreement on for 5 months in 
Geneva. The Soviets have thus far, however, been 
unwilling to accept the controls which would make 
such agreement possible. 

The Soviet suggestion does not address itself to 
the key point—the veto—which has thus far 
blocked agreement. The President and the Secre- 
tary of State hope that, when clarified, the Soviet 
position may reflect a change in attitude on this 
question so that progress can be achieved. 


The Sound Dollar, a Foundation Stone 
of American Leadership 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


It is a pleasant duty to welcome you here to 
the Nation’s capital. I have been looking for- 
ward to the opportunity to come here, one reason 
being that I wanted to thank you in person for 
the work you have done in helping cut down 
Federal expenditures and therefore sustaining a 
sound and good American dollar. 

This business of trying to keep expenditures 
down and the budget balanced is of course criti- 
cized by some as meaning that an administration 
or a legislator or any other official is exhibiting 
more concern about a dollar than about some par- 
ticular activity that the critic believes is far more 
important. Now, a balanced budget in itself is 
not a sacred word, but on the other hand it is not 
a bad word. And if it means that we are living 


* Read to news correspondents on Apr. 27 by James C. 
Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President (White House 
press release). 

*Bu.ietin of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

1 Made before the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 23 (White House press 
release). 
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within our means it gives, first of all, confidence 
to our people—the feeling that, if the Govern- 
ment has to spend this much money, at least they 
are getting in that much in the coffers and we are 
not going deeper in debt, paying more interest 
or putting out more money into circulation. 

It also has another effect on our friends. The 
Secretary of the Treasury [Robert B. Anderson] 
told me, when he came back from New Delhi a 
couple ef months back, that he was questioned by 
21 different governments as to our ability to pay 
our bills and therefore to keep the dollar as sound 
as it needs to be if we, America, are to be secure in 
our alliances and do our part in making certain 
that communism will make no inroads into the 
free world. 

So, in thanking you for the work you have done 
along this line, I want to make also a special re- 
quest of you. You are employers of men and 
women, and I think one of the most important 
problems that the United States has today in its 
leadership—whether that leadership be political, 
whether it is business or it is labor, professional 
or anything else—is to have people that really 
understand the considerations and factors that 
come into the matter of fiscal integrity and to have 
the compulsion within themselves of informing 
others, 

The strongest force in a democracy is an in- 
formed public opinion. And if that public opin- 
ion is informed, then that force will be exerted 
wisely. I can’t conceive of a better and finer oc- 
cupation, really a vocation rather than an avoca- 
tion, for anyone who is employing others and deal- 
ing with others and advising with others than to 
use his influence in making certain that these basic 
considerations and factors of our great fiscal prob- 
lems are understood. ; 

I feel that it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon the need today for our national security 
against the threat that is constantly posed, that 
I do not need to plead for support in making 
certain that our alliances are sound, that we do 
our proper part in making certain that we keep 
the opportunities open for trade, to defend our- 
selves, and to raise the standards of living that 
make for that kind of morale that freedom needs 
to have if it is going to defeat communism. I 
think those matters are understood well by you. 
And I merely want to say again, the fight that 
I am making for a balanced budget, for the sound- 
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ness of the dollar, for combating inflation, is 
merely to make certain that one of the founda- 
tion stones of all of these necessary activities is 
there—that it is not destroyed—and thus makes 
it possible for us to build in this world intelli- 
gently and soundly, for ourselves and for our 
future. 

And so I bring again not only thanks but con- 
gratulations and my very best wishes for a fine 
and enjoyable meeting while you are here. Thank 
you very much. 


Strengthening the Instruments 
of Freedom 


Remarks by President Eisenhower* 


It is a privilege to meet with you at this annual 
convention. It is particularly gratifying that in 
such meetings you, leaders of the business com- 
munity from all parts of the country, concern 
yourselves with the broad range of problems of 
great importance to our Nation’s life. In this way 
you demonstrate the deep sense of civic responsi- 
bility which characterizes modern American 
business. 

On our part we of Government look to the busi- 
ness community because of the vital role that this 
great force plays in contributing to American 
thinking and decisions, in helping to build Amer- 
ica’s security, and in expanding her economy. 

To sustain the Nation’s position in this world, 
sharply divided as it is between the values of free- 
dom on one side and the aggressive purposes of a 
communistic and atheistic dictatorship on the 
other, is a many-sided task. 

At the outset we must recognize one incontest- 
able truth: In the face of the announced Commu- 
nist intention to dominate the world, isolation for 
America is a futile and fatal policy. The for- 
tunes of the free world are the fortunes of Amer- 
ica. Our free society and our prosperity will 
flourish if freedom and progress flourish else- 
where. Our fortunes, our liberty, and, indeed, our 
lives will be imperiled if the independence and 
welfare of other free nations are imperiled. Con- 


* Made before the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington, D.C., on Apr. 27 (White House press 
release). 
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sequently, it is for us imperative that, if inter- 
national communism is to be frustrated in its drive 
for world domination, there be a system of nations 
in which liberty, justice, and human dignity are 
the permanent pillars of society. 

We have first to assure our own Nation’s de- 
fensive and deterrent power. Beyond this, we 
know that the overrunning of any free nation 
would transfer the resources of that nation to 
communism and, by that much, weaken the free 
world. Should this step-by-step process be allowed 
to continue indefinitely, even our great Nation 
would face eventual encirclement and the result 
would be catastrophic. 

We live in a climate of tension and challenge. 
We confront world communism in a protracted 
struggle in which we are menaced by political, 
economic, and military resources. As long as the 
Communists pursue their basic goal along broad 
and diverse fronts, we have no choice but to meet 
the challenge wherever or however it may be 
presented. 


Need for a Sound Economy 


Now, in the complicated problem of protecting 
freedom, one of America’s essential requirements is 
to maintain an expanding national economy based 
upon a sound and stable dollar. 

A strong economy is the physical basis of all our 
military power. A sound economy is proof to our- 
selves and to all others that we have the capacity to 
do indefinitely whatever we need to do in protect- 
ing our basic interests. Such an economy also 
provides the working proof that it can produce a 
standard of living which a regimented economy 
cannot remotely approach. 

But there is still another reason for us to make 
certain of the health and growth of the American 
economy. Nations less developed and smaller than 
ourselves, and which are more nakedly exposed to 
the Communist threat, cannot support their inde- 
pendence and liberty without some assistance from 
our economy. Whether the main weight of the 
Communist threat applied at any given point be 
military, political, or economic, the threatened area 
requires help from the more fortunately situated 
nations. Among these we are preeminent. And 
now that the Communists are adding to their 
threat of military force an increased threat of 
penetration through economic methods, the need 
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for our economic strength and soundness and our 
assistance to others becomes even clearer. 

Recognizing, then, the community of interest 
among the free nations to sustain our collective and 
individual safety, we must strive to make our co- 
operative associations stronger and more effective. 
The strongest tie that binds us together is a spirit- 
ual one—our common belief that the human values 
we support and defend are priceless beyond life 
itself. 

Because we all, regardless of differences in reli- 
gion, race, and culture, are dedicated to the pro- 
tection of these values, we have devised organiza- 
tional mechanisms through which we may more 
closely cooperate in the common effort and, 
through unity, achieve greater strength to assure 
success. Each of the free nations so associated 
supplies what it is best able to provide for the 
common defense. The contribution of our allies 
in numbers of men in the armed services far ex- 
ceeds our own. Not always, however, can they 


alone maintain these numbers and at the same time 
provide even the minimum standard of living nec- 
essary to sustain health, hope, and morale. In 
these cases we see that it is to our advantage to 
provide some financial help. 

Clearly, mutual security and the Nation’s secu- 


rity are synonymous. 

I cannot reemphasize too strongly that in our 
struggle against Soviet imperialism we must have 
firm friends and willing allies. We must, through 
patient work, promote collective growth and 
strength. Aside from the material assistance we 
may provide through weapons and private and 
public loans, we must help to produce a freer flow 
of world trade. We must do this without prejudice 
to our national security and without inflicting un- 
due hardship on our local producers. 

Especially among the less developed countries 
we must use every available means—political, tech- 
nical, professional, and material—to assure that 
these people not only add to the free world’s 
strength but eventually become valued partici- 
pants as both sellers and buyers in the markets of 
world trade. 

Such examples as these are those of what we 
Americans can do and are doing to promote our 
security and to build a new fraternity of peace- 
loving nations. There are, of course, many others. 


Of one thing Iam sure. Our investments in this 
work are the most fruitful we can make or do 
make. Our returns are earned in terms of greater 
security, stronger and sturdier friends with which 
to live and to work and to trade, and in more 
enthusiastic supporters in the search for peace and 
security. 


No Room for Selfishness 


Wisdom, a nation’s wisdom, is needed. There 
is no room in America for narrow selfishness, 
either personal or collective. We must look 
frankly at the problem as it stands now before us 
and as it will change and develop in the future. 
We must strive to eliminate stupidity, prejudice, 
arrogance, and ignorance from our thinking. We 
must, as a people, employ the greatest degree of 
wisdom that we can, as humans, achieve. 

Many of the decisions to be made in this great 
effort belong to the businessman rather than ex- 
clusively or even primarily to the Government. 
In the fields of private investment abroad and in 
promoting a greater volume of trade, there is much 
you can do to increase free-world cohesion and 
strength. 

Moreover, I hope that each of you in America’s 
business community will work tirelessly for a 
better national awareness of the challenge before 
us and the character of the response we must. make 
both in our own interests and in those of all 
humanity. Success demands the force of an in- 
formed public opinion to strengthen the instru- 
ments of freedom in the free-world community. 
As business, community, and national leaders— 
leaders who do not panic under threat or grow 
complacent in apparent suecess—you have a price- 
less opportunity to help promote the understand- 
ing through which the needed public opinion can 
be produced. 

At this point I mention with deep gratification 
the resolution of support for the mutual security 
program passed by this chamber a few short 
months ago. I am quite certain that all America 
applauds your forward-looking and decisive 
action. 

Each year will bring new problems, always de- 
mandiig the very best that is in us. And there 
will be no stopping or resting or turning back. 
We face a future of building and living, patiently 
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and unflinchingly, in the shadow of danger—yet 

for all this, a brightly hopeful future for a nation 

and its friends which keep themselves strong, 

solvent, and free and who fight basically, and who 

fight only, for peace—a peace with justice for all. 
Thank you very much. 


President Approves Meeting 
on World Refugee Year 


White House press release dated April 30 
White House Announcement 


The President on April 30 announced his ap- 
proval of a White House meeting on May 21-22 
for the purpose of discussing U.S. participation 
in the World Refugee Year. This special year was 
established by a United Nations General Assembly 
resolution of December 5, 1958, and will begin in 
June 1959. It is intended to focus world attention 
on refugee problems. 

The President responded favorably to a letter 
from The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral and chairman 
of the board of the United States Committee for 
Refugees. 

Speaking of the World Refugee Year, Dean 
Sayre wrote in part: “No time can be lost in plan- 
ning for United States participation. Accord- 
ingly, I was directed to ask you whether you would 
sponsor a rather informal White House meeting 
at which members of our Committee and other in- 
vited participants could discuss and plan for an 
American contribution to the Refugee Year. Such 
a meeting would seem to us to be of equal service 
to the members of your government and to the 
American people in general.” 


President’s}Letter to Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 


Dear Dean Sayre: I will certainly be happy to 
sponsor a White House meeting for a discussion 
of the role which the American people and their 
government should play in the World Refugee 
Year beginning in June 1959. I have set May 21 
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and May 22 for such a meeting, to be held in the 
Indian Treaty Room of the Executive Office Build- 
ing under the direction of Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Loy W. Henderson. It is my plan 
to invite to it a representative group of private 
citizens whose interest and experience should prove 
of utmost value in considering all aspects of this 
important matter. 

It is most gratifying to me that the United 
States Committee for Refugees has been willing 
to assume a major responsibility for mobilizing 
the private resources of this country to meet the 
objectives of the World Refugee Year. Your 
efforts, I know, will do much to insure that the re- 
sponse of the American people will be generous, 
and that the traditional American leadership in 
the refugee field will be maintained. I will be 
unable personally to participate in the meeting, 
but I hope that it will assist in the formulation 
of specific plans for the World Refugee Year, as 
I am sure it will assist the government. 

I assure you that this Administration will sup- 
port the World Refugee Year, and will continue 
to cooperate with our own citizens’ groups and 
with other governments of the free world to help 
resolve the grave humanitarian problem of 
refugees. 

Sincerely, 


Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 


The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr. 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral 

Mount Saint Albans 

Washington, D.C. 


Letters of Credence 
Guinea 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Guinea, Telli Boubacar Diallo, presented 
his credentials to President Eisenhower on April 
27. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 288. 





U.S. Foreign Policy—A Biend of Principles and Practicality 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


We are all aware that this Nation had its early 
origins in the search by its citizens for religious 
freedom and that it came into being when the 
same sort of people were willing to risk their lives 
in defense of concepts of political liberty based 
upon religious faith. It is not surprising, then, 
that our policies over the years have reflected the 
devotion of our people to principles of conduct 
related to our beliefs. And now that we have 
taken up a leading role in world affairs, it is clear 
that our people are concerned that in the same 
way our foreign dealings should reflect what we 
think of as standards of right action. 

Of course there can be difficulties in the path of 
a nation, or an individual, which seeks to govern 
its conduct in the world by an ethical code. Per- 
haps Machiavelli referred to such difficulties when 
he said, in his rather bitter way, that “a man who 
wishes to make a profession of goodness must 
necessarily come to grief among so many who are 
not good.” Or, as Plato put it, “In their youth 
good men often appear to be simple, and are easily 
practiced upon by the dishonest”—presumably 
because they have not had sufficient experience in 
dealing with evil. 

Just after the Second World War, while this 
country was still awakening to the facts of inter- 
national life, we had a painful and costly demon- 
stration of just what Plato meant. We wanted 
peace and had no aggressive aims; so we disarmed. 
We intended to keep our own promises and were 
inclined to trust others to keep theirs. We had 
material plenty while others were in want; so we 
shared with them. 

But all too soon we found that a lack of military 


* Address made before Religion in American Life, Inc., 
at New York, N.Y., on Apr. 30 (press release 295). 
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strength does not prevent aggression but may even 
encourage it. We learned that to Communists 
“promises are like piecrusts, made to be broken.” 
We found our generosity attacked on the one hand 
as “fuzzy-minded do-gooding” and on the other 
as a shameless effort at “buying friends.” It began 
to seem, as Leo Durocher once put it, that “nice 
guys don’t win pennants.” 

But of course the problem lay not in our inten- 
tions but in our methods. After the shape of So- 
viet ambitions became clear we saw that we must 
rearm to guard the peace. And, uneasy though it 
may have been, peace has so far been preserved. 
We have come to see that we can rely upon agree- 
ments with Communist nations only where those 
agreements are capable of enforcement. We have 
come to see that programs of assistance are neither 
donations nor bribes but a means of enabling our 
neighbors to preserve their freedom and prosper- 
ity, which are as necessary to our own survival as 
to theirs. 

So one lesson is clear: In attempting to follow 
the precepts of religion in American life or in 
American policy, either one, what we face is not 
the obvious, comfortable choice of the television 
westerns, between the good guys and the bad guys, 
between blameless good and utter evil, but rather 
the subtle and sophisticated task of threading out 
solutions—which are at the same moment practical 
and in harmony with our best beliefs—to intricate 
and demanding problems. 

This is a lesson, I submit, of broad applicabil- 
ity. Many of you here are businessmen. I happen 
to follow the profession of diplomacy. Contrary 
to some of the folklore, neither business nor diplo- 
macy demands abandonment of scruples as the key 
to achievement. But neither field puts a premium 
on blind crusading. The greatest long-term re- 
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ward goes to a sensible blending of practicality 
with decency. 

Of course even with the best of policies perfec- 
tion is hard to come by, either in diplomacy or in 
business. So we lose a little sleep now and then 
wondering whether we did as well as we might 
have done the last time and whether perhaps we 
can do a little better the next. All of this contrib- 
utes to a thoroughly adult situation with no sugar 
coating, nd it gives us a need at intervals to ex- 
amine rather humbly our shortcomings and to 
search for sources of strength and understanding 
beyond our own. 


The Berlin Situation 


The current situation relating to Berlin fur- 
nishes an example which is both vivid and urgent 
of the manner in which principle and practicality 
are interwoven in our affairs. In the first days 
after the Second World War Berlin was a token 
of Western good faith, a test tube of the possibil- 
ity of cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

It is easy to criticize by hindsight, to accuse our- 
selves of naivete in those days. Perhaps we had 
to learn a national lesson about doing business 
with certain kinds of people. We might wish that 
the lesson had been learned at less cost, in terms 
of the number of nations which lost their freedom 
in the early postwar years. But we may hope the 
lesson has now been learned well enough to govern 
our actions for a long time tocome. 

After the experiment in cooperation failed, 
Berlin next became a proving ground of free- 
world resolution. This time the Russians mis- 
calculated. Taking good will as a sign of weak- 
ness, they thought they could force us out of the 
city by blockade. It is a revealing and at the 
same time a somewhat melancholy experience to 
those of us who were closely involved in that 
critical situation of 1948 to find its pattern re- 
peated again 10 years later. Through the stout- 
ness of the West Berliners and the boldness of the 
famous airlift, the blockade was defeated, and the 
result was the Paris agreement of 1949,? which 
confirmed Western rights of access to and presence 
in Berlin. 

So we find that the 10th anniversary of an 
organization devoted to the cause of religion in 
American life is also a 10th anniversary, as well 
as a recurrence, of an episode which strongly 


2 For text, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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_ that attracts.” 


underlines the need for faith as a source of stead- 
fastness in our lives. 

History has renewed the mandate. 

Berlin is still a testing ground today, but it is 
also a symbol and rallying point of freedom. So 
long as allied access is maintained it will serve as 
a show window behind the Iron Curtain, drama- 
tizing the contrast between the almost miraculous 
productiveness of men who live in freedom and 
the drab despair of a regimented life. As John 
Foster Dulles has put it, “Freedom is a magnet 
As long as West Berlin remains 
free, it is an earnest of the Western intention not 
to be intimidated by threats of force. It provides 
a rallying point not only for Europe but for all the 
non-Communist world. Occasionally the question 
has been asked whether it would really be worth 
it to go to war over the issue of who stamps some 
documents on the autobahn. That is not the issue. 
The issue is the faith in freedom and the will to 
resist of most people on the globe. 


U.S. Policy on Berlin 


So Berlin in the past has been a token of good 
faith, a testing ground of Western resolution, and 
a beacon light of freedom. Our policy for dealing 
with Berlin in the present and future is based upon 
four points. 

First, we have widely and clearly acknowledged 
a moral obligation to the over 2 million West Ber- 
liners, an obligation which would never permit us 
to abandon them to tyranny. 

Second, we are believers in and defenders of the 
sacredness of international obligations. The 
status of Germany and Berlin was determined by 
agreement among the occupying powers and has 
been confirmed by 15 years of testing and use. 
There is no hope for a stronger world order or a 
firmer peace unless we can protect and increase 
respect for the rule of law, in place of the rule of 
the aggressor or of war, for governing interna- 
tional dealings. 

Third, we have and we intend to keep the mili- 
tary strength sufficient to punish devastatingly 
any military attack which might be attempted. 
Therefore, we can afford to be confident of our 
position, peaceful in intent, and reasonable in our 
dealings. As Sir Winston Churchill has said, 
“We arm to parley.” 

And fourth, we are willing to negotiate and we 
are negotiating. We will not retreat an inch from 
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our obligation. We will not be bullied. We hope 
for the eventual resolution of the issues that divide 
the East from the West and a reduction of the 
tensions that result. We know that the odds 
against real progress at any given meeting are 
considerable, but we have to start somewhere and 
we intend to keep trying. 

We were too blindly trusting right after the 
Second World War, and our world position was 
weakened in part because of this very willingness 
to trust. Now we must be careful not to go to 
the opposite extreme. The fact that agreements 
which could not be enforced were not enforced 
is no indication that we should not work for agree- 
ments which can be enforced. 

The flights into Berlin of our C-130 cargo 
planes on the eve of the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference have caused, as you know, concern in some 
sections of the press and have more recently 
brought a considerable propaganda reaction from 
the Soviet Union.* 

It is probable that the second reaction is related 
to the first. I suspect that the Soviet leaders may 
have been initially reluctant to draw attention to 
the air-access problem on the grounds that to do 
so would tend to harden the United States in its 
attitude toward high-altitude flights. But their 
hope for an opportunity to exploit Western dif- 
ferences and cast the United States in the role of 
“disturbers of the peace” perhaps outweighed 
their early reluctance to speak. Perhaps also they 
have concluded that we intend to exercise our 
rights in any case. I would like to think so. 

The question of whether or not we should fully 
exercise our access rights on the eve of a con- 
ference reminds me of a tradition in tropical 
countries that, if you walk through the jungle and 
are afraid, the animals will smell it and will at- 
tack you. If you are not afraid, they will leave 
you alone. 

We are not disturbers of the peace. We are not 
afraid. We remain willing to negotiate. 


The Record of Negotiation 

It might be well to examine for a moment the 
question of negotiation and international coopera- 
tion. It plays a central role in our policy today; 
so it is well to know its background. 


* For an exchange of notes between the U.S. and Soviet 
Governments on the subject of flights in the Berlin air 
corridor, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 632. 
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The world took a great step forward in the ef- 
fort to replace the rule of war with a rule of law 
by the establishment in 1945 of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet veto has so far prevented ful- 
fillment of its high purpose. 

There is a place in our affairs for such acts of 
vision and faith as the founding of the United 
Nations, for they sketch out boldly the outlines 
of what could be and thus give us a high target 
at which to aim. As we have already seen, there 
is no less a need for more limited efforts which 
are capable of earlier fulfillment. The success of 
NATO and the recent solution to the Cyprus 
problem are two practical demonstrations of what 
can be accomplished among nations which recog- 
nize common purposes and deal in good faith. 
NATO, a regional organization, was created in 
harmony with the charter of the United Nations 
to function where the United Nations was power- 
less to act, in checking the Communist advance 
in Europe. It did this and created a trend to- 
ward consultation and cooperation which holds 
great promise for the future. 

The progress that has been made toward a solu- 
tion to the tangled and dangerous Cyprus dispute 
has been achieved and a crisis averted through the 
efforts of the nations involved, without external 
interference. Now the road is open for the crea- 
tion of a new nation and an increase of the sta- 
bility and security of the eastern Mediterranean 
area. 

Against these happy developments, events in 
Tibet stand in dark and tragic contrast. The sup- 
pression of Tibetan freedom, like the crushing of 
Hungary, demonstrates the bloody toll Com- 
munists exact from subject peoples who resist 
their wishes. The freedom of worship of the 
Tibetan people and the right to handle their own 
domestic affairs were supposedly guaranteed by 
the Chinese Communists. As the Dalai Lama has 
testified, these promises from the beginning were 
ignored. 

The Communist propaganda reaction to the 
Dalai Lama’s account of his escape from Tibet 
includes a claim that the rebellion “will end be- 
fore long,” a statement which represents an ad- 
mission on the part of the Chinese Communists 
that the rebellion still continues. The Peiping 
release also claims the crushing of a rebel group 
in southeastern Tibet, their first identification of 
a specific area outside Lhasa to which the re- 


bellion has spread. 
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The Chinese Communist propaganda gives evi- 
dence of the Chinese Communists’ extreme sensi- 
tivity to talk of Tibetan independence and is 
equally remarkable for a lack of concern for In- 
dian sensibilities. They challenge the authen- 
ticity of the Dalai Lama’s statement, alleging 
that it was “imposed on him by some person or 
persons” and “issued through an Indian diplo- 
matic official.” Peiping continues to maintain 
that the Dalai Lama was abducted from Lhasa, 
speaks of “Indian expansionist elements,” and 
declares that the Dalai Lama was surrounded by, 
as they delicately phrase it, “a gang of reaction- 
aries” during his visit to India in 1956. 

The heavyhandedness of the Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda line concerning the Tibetan 
question seems to indicate a rigid determination, 
even to the point of overconfidence, to press re- 
lentlessly forward with the communization of 
Tibet. The wholehearted Asian disapproval of 
Peiping’s action has probably induced the Chinese 
Communists to show signs of irrationality and ill 
judgment which sometimes seize Communist gov- 
ernments in a visibly indefensible position on a 
sensitive issue. In such situations they are in- 
capable of finding any alternative other than con- 
tinued reliance on the use of force in their actions 
and the threat of force in their propaganda. 

The difficulty facing any power, great or small, 
in attempting to reach a realistic and enforceable 
agreement with the Soviet Union has been demon- 
strated by its response to Western efforts to 
achieve any sort of limitation on arms. We have 
seen more than once that negotiations can be used 
by Communists for other purposes than reaching 
agreements, and, even where they intend even- 
tually to come to terms, they are tough, stubborn 
bargainers, who will probe for every weakness, 
testing our nerves and patience to the limit before 
they yield a point. 

But the record shows that occasionally useful 
agreements can be reached. The Soviet Union re- 
fused to agree to an Austrian state treaty during 
264 meetings over a period of years. Then sud- 
denly it yielded through force of circumstances, 
and agreement was reached. At first, also, the 
Russians refused to go along with President 
Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace plan. The free 
nations went ahead without them, and when it 
began to seem that they might be left behind, they 
joined and the treaty creating the International 
Atomic Energy Agency was signed. 
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Therefore we enter this latest phase of the 
negotiations between the West and the Commu- 
nist world with the knowledge that, if we try for 
too much, we will undoubtedly fall short and that, 
if we should rely upon promises alone, it might 
well end in disaster. We know that we face hard, 
relentless bargainers. At the same time we are 
aware that small forward steps have safely been 
taken in the past and that further steps may be 
possible. We are conscious of the vast possibilities 


‘ for maintaining stability and strength which are 


open through consultation and cooperation among 
the free nations, and we know that such strength 
forms the basis of our bargaining position as we 
approach any dealings with the other side. 

I believe we should welcome the pending negoti- 
ations as an opportunity to try again to achieve 
progress toward peace, rather than fear them as 
entailing the possibility that we are somehow 
going to be unwittingly swindled or precipitated 
into war. There is no need to be deceived if we 
are careful. I frankly do not believe the Soviet 
leadership wants war or that we are going to fall 
into one by sheer accident. Fear only interferes 
with our ability to think. We have not provoked 
the Berlin issue. We are prepared to negotiate on 
the merits of the case. 


Maintaining a “‘Forward Defense”’ 


As we concern ourselves with current challenges 
and opportunities, we must also bear in mind the 
broader issues and longer range problems which 
underlie them. Our basic strategy in the world 
struggle is to maintain a “forward defense.” 
Rather than putting freedom’s first line on the 
last ditch—our own shores—we have put the 
ramparts of freedom on the frontiers of freedom, 
on the borders of the Communist world. Thus we 
gain the maximum of strategic advantage at a 
minimum of cost to any single nation. 

But if the maintenance of a global defense posi- 
tion yields definite advantages, it also involves 
certain difficulties, especially in a community of 
sovereign nations. The United States cannot 
“order” this nation or that to pursue a policy we 
think wise. To do so would not only deny our 
own principles, but it would not work. Even 
where we know that certain problems in one 
country or another are of Communist origin— 
Communist-inspired—we cannot simply march in 
and root them out. We face delicate problems 
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when subversion hides behind the mask of con- 
stitutionality. 

In the field of carpentry it is usually most 
practical to build with the materials at hand. Or 
in military affairs one seeks to take advantage of 
the natural cover provided by the terrain. Or the 
ladies know that in the field of interior decorating, 
where there is a pipe or a pillar which cannot be 
ignored, the maxim is “if you can’t hide it, paint 
it.” We are necessarily living in a world of 
sovereign nations. We place our main stress on 
their independence and sovereignty. Our politi- 
cal, our economic, our psychological approach is 
to encourage other nations—to help them—to safe- 
guard their own stability and freedom. And this 
in turn is our own bulwark. 

It is quite proper, I believe, to compare our 
technical and economic assistance, our political 
guidance, and particularly the example we at- 
tempt to set through our national conduct to the 
efforts of the missionaries of the past. In a very 
real sense we Americans today are missionaries of 
freedom, and I believe our task will be most suc- 
cessful if it is increasingly approached in that 
spirit. 

So we see that obligation and interest are 
largely parallel in our long-term national strategy. 
What our conscience impels and what self-interest 
dictates in this interdependent world are often 
very largely the same. This fact sheds further 
light on the matter we considered earlier—the 
application of standards of right and wrong to our 
national policies. In doing “good” we learn we 
can also do very well, and in seeking to do well 
we find we do much good. 


Facing a Total Challenge 

I have taken advantage of your good nature 
tonight. I have seized a meeting concerned with 
religion as an opportunity to talk at some length 
about diplomacy. You have been very kind to 
listen patiently. Perhaps my remarks have not 
been irrelevant to the theme of religion in Ameri- 
can life. A dominant and sobering fact of Ameri- 
can life today is the fact that we face a total 
challenge—amilitary, political, psychological, 
moral, spiritual. We face it in a negative sense in 
the form of the power and the godless ideology 
which would destroy us. We face it in a positive 
sense only if our defense is effective and adequate 
in all fields, especially the spiritual. 
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If we are to continue building the free world 
well enough and fast enough, then we must draw 
on our every resource—military and economic 
strength, technological development and scholarly 
knowledge, common sense, hard work, and leader- 
ship. 

Most especially we stand in the need of the guid- 
ance and strength that faith alone provides. But 
we must constantly remind ourselves that the rules 
of right action are not independent values, ends in 
themselves, but rather an essential element in our 
equipment for taking practical steps to meet diffi- 
cult demands. 

So you serve a high purpose indeed in your effort 
to bring the influence of religion more fully into 
American life. 


U.S. and Malaya Sign Agreement 
To Encourage Private Investment 


The Department of State announced on April 
22 (press release 279) that the United States and 
the Federation of Malaya have reached an agree- 
ment which will institute the ICA investment 
guarantee program in the Federation of Malaya. 
The agreement was concluded at Kuala Lumpur 
on April 21 by an exchange of notes between U.S. 
Ambassador Homer M. Byington, Jr., and the 
Federation Minister of External Affairs, Ismail 
bin Dato’ Abdul Rahman, who was his country’s 
first ambassador to the United States. 

The agreement with the Federation of Malaya 
provides guarantees that capital investments and 
receipts will remain convertible in U.S. dollars 
and that losses resulting from the expropriation 
of an investment property will be compensated 
to the U.S. investor in U.S. dollars. The U.S. 
Government, in turn, becomes subrogated to the 
former investor’s claim for compensation. The 
project must be approved for purposes of ICA 
guarantee by the Government of the Federation 
of Malaya before a contract of guarantee is final- 
ized by ICA and issued by the Export-Import 
Bank. ; 

Inquiries and applications for ICA guarantees 
should be addressed to the Investment Guaranties 
Staff, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Tensions and U.S. Policy in the Near and Middle East 


by Parker 7. Hart 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs? 


At the beginning of any discussion of world 
tensions, it is important, I believe, to bear in mind 
the full significance of a paramount fact of mod- 
ern history. And that is this: Since 1939, twenty- 
one new sovereign states have been created and 
more than 700 million people formerly under 
foreign rule are now under their own national 
governments. 

Now none of these new nations was born into 
the happy circumstances which attended the birth 
of our own Nation in 1776. Our forebears had 
centuries of valuable experience behind them; the 
resources of this continent were rich beyond all 
dreams; the Americans were the latest inheritors 
of already old and hard-won concepts of democ- 
racy, which had been hammered out in England 
over several preceding centuries. We were insu- 
lated by the mightiest oceans against the political 
and social shocks which moved the Old World; 
and, most of all, we had time—time to solve our 
problems, time to develop and refine by trial and 
error the political, social, and economic institu- 
tions which have come to govern our society. 

Few of the new nations of the mid-20th century 
have had any of these advantages; they are, in 
addition, beset with problems and hardships which 
this Nation happily has never known. They were 
born into the political turmoil of the modern 
world, much of it ripped and torn by recent world 
conflict, and most were frustrated and emotionally 
disturbed by the difficulties and problems which 
accompanied their emergence as independent 


* Address made before the Foreign Policy Association of 
Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 1 (press release 293 
dated April 30). 
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states. Ignorance, poverty, and disease had to be 
overcome as did psychological complexes which 
inevitably resulted from dependency status. 
Small wonder the birth pains of these new nations 
have been severe. Small wonder the atmosphere 
of Asia and Africa is charged with tension and 
unrest. 

I would like to confine myself today to just one 
part of this emerging world—the Near and Middle 
East. That area has suffered from most of the 
difficulties attendant upon the birth of new states 
and reconstituted societies. 

Since the decline of the great Arab caliphates 
of the Middle Ages, the Arabs had been existing 
quietly within the Islamic world they had inspired © 
but no longer ruled. Everybody belonged to the 
religious body politic; all dwelt within the all- 
embracing philosophy of Islam, which was not 
only a religion but an entire way of life. Islam 
in the Mediterranean area was under the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman Turks, the soldier guardians 
of this way of life. These guardians ruled through 
a loosely organized and gradually weakening em- 
pire. Within this empire there were theocratic 
rather than national boundaries and little ethnic 
feeling. Indeed, national concepts as we know 
them today hardly existed. 

Occasionally a local leader arose, such as Mo- 
hammed Ali, founder of the last dynasty of mod- 
ern Egypt in the early 19th century, but, while 
some left their mark, none were pan-Arab nation- 
alists. Mohammed Ali was an Albanian and never 
used Arabic. It was in Europe that the cult of 
nationalism developed and slowly began to seep 
into the Near East. 

The earliest manifestations of Arab nationalism 
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were not political but intellectual. The revival of 
interest in classical Arabic, in Arab history and 
culture, started to develop in the second half of 
the 19th century—interestingly enough among 
those Arab intellectuals who emerged from Amer- 
ican and other Western educational institutions 
in Lebanon and Syria. Gradually among these 
circles a revival of Arab identity began to take 
shape. Meanwhile the Ottoman Turks, being the 
defenders of Islam against Europe and therefore 
exposed to the shocks and tremors of Western 
dynamism, were profoundly stirred by the Euro- 
pean theory of the nation-state. A result of this 
influence is seen in the Young Turk revolts in the 
earliest years of the 20th century. At first, natives 
of the Arab lands of the Ottoman Empire partici- 
pated in the Young Turk movement, but it soon 
became evident that Turkish nationalism did not 
apply to the Arabs, who for the first time in cen- 
turies felt their separateness within Islam. They 
began to form their own secret societies for polit- 
ical action. This awakening Arab political con- 
sciousness, along with the revival of Arab litera- 
ture and poetry, was the forerunner of the move- 
ment which is today called Arab nationalism and 
which plays so important a role in the destinies 
of the Near East. 


Beginnings of Arab Political Independence 


The notion of Arab political independence as 
a force rather than as a dream sprang up during 
World War I, when the Arabs joined the British 
against their erstwhile protector—but now es- 
tranged—the Ottoman Turk. The independence 
for which the Arabs fought alongside the allies 
was not forthcoming upon the collapse of the Turk- 


ish Empire. Instead, at the conclusion of the war 
the British and French received mandates over 
most of the Arab lands which had been under Otto- 
man rule, while Egypt continued under British oc- 
cupation. Although this development may have 
seemed politically justifiable at the time, it pro- 
duced the effect of implanting in the Arab mind 
a deep suspicion and an abiding distrust of West- 
ern colonialism. 

Little by little the mandate status was modified 
and most of the Arab-inhabited lands came under 
Arab rule; this process in the Near East was 
largely completed territorially during and imme- 
diately after World War II. Meanwhile another 
element had entered the picture. Sentiments gen- 
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erally connected with the term “Arab nationalism” 
were deeply stirred by increasing Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine during the British mandate 
and later by the United Nations recommendation 
for the partition of Palestine which resulted in 
the creation of the State of Israel. 

Although Arab sovereignty over most of the 
territory inhabited by the Arab peoples in the 
Near East was well established by the beginning 
of this decade, a lingering suspicion of Western 
motives has continued to color Arab thinking and 
political action until the present. Some of the 
turmoil in the Near East in recent years is trace- 
able to this suspicion and the desire of Arab 
nationalists to free themselves from real or 
imagined Western influences. It is to be hoped 
that this feeling will disappear as the Arab states 
become increasingly sure that in fact they preside 
over their own destinies. With the total disap- 
pearance of the old suspicion and distrust, a new 
and healthier relationship between the Arabs and 
the West can then be established. 

I have been discussing nationalism as a mani- 
festation of the changing aspirations of the Arabs 
and as a cause of tensions in the Arab world. 
There is also another and most important element 
which must be considered in any discussion of the 
tensions which are evident in the Near East. It is 
closely linked to nationalism, but it is worthy of 
special consideration. ‘The Arabs, like other 
people throughout Asia and Africa, are above all 
determined to participate as full equals in 
20th-century living. For most of them this means 
telescoping centuries of progress in a short period 
of time. It means ending poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy. It means an improved standard of 
living with all the advantages of technical effi- 
ciency, economic development, enlightenment, and 
above all self-respect. To them this means par- 
ticipating in the affairs of the world as equals with 
the citizens of other nations. For them economic 
progress involves more than creature comforts; it 
is prerequisite to their dignity as human beings. 
Their ability to attain these things must naturally 
be limited by their own resources, but it will not be 
limited by their own failure to try to attain them. 

It is against this background of rapid and some- 
times violent change, with its collapse of old 
political systems and the rise of new states, the 
death of old philosophies and the birth of new and 
sometimes half-formed ideas, the prevalence of 
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radical economic theories and the grip of ultra- 
nationalistic fervor—and all this clashing and 
clanging over the loudspeakers of new communi- 
cations systems—it is against this background that 
we must judge events of the Near East during the 
past decade. 

In such circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the Near East has provided such a fitting 
atmosphere for an increase of all kinds of ten- 
sions—political, economic, religious, and racial: 
tensions arising from the Arabs’ memories of de- 
pendency status; tensions arising from the conflict 
over Palestine; tensions springing from the hos- 
tility of the peasant for the landlord, from the 
deep envy of the poor for the rich; tensions among 
the rulers of the Arab states with their sometimes 
varying interests and divergent philosophies. 

What is needed above all in the Near East is the 
time and tranquillity to pursue in an orderly 
fashion the constructive aims which the people of 
that area so ardently desire and so fervently seek. 
With peace and order much could be accom- 
plished—especially with the disinterested help of 
the United Nations, the United States, and other 
countries of good will. But there is a force present 
in the area which is determined to prevent order, 
to shatter tranquillity, to frustrate the establish- 


ment of an atmosphere in which economic and 


social progress can occur. That force is inter- 
national communism, directed by the Soviet 
Union. 


Russian Ambitions in the Near East 


Russian ambitions in this part of the world are 
not new. They go back at least as far as Catherine 
the Great. In their earlier form, Russian designs 
on the area were tied up with the urge for warm- 
water ports on the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Now, of course, they form but a 
part of the Soviet master plan for world dom- 
ination. 

In 1913, 4 years before the revolution, Joseph 
Stalin wrote a paper entitled “Nationalism and 
the Colonial Question,” and this, along with two 
theses by Lenin presented to Third International 
meetings in the 1920’s, constitutes a sort of hand- 
book of Soviet encroachment on this area. Very 
simply, the Communist plan calls for the Soviet 
Union to make common cause with the nationalists 
of the Middle East in their struggles against the 
colonial powers while establishing and always 
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maintaining a separate Communist organization 
with the tightest internal discipline. When the 
nationalists have succeeded in expelling colonial 
forces and neutralizing or destroying Western in- 
fluence, the Communists (by now thoroughly in- 
filtrated into the nationalist organization) turn 
against the nationalist patriots, seize the levers of 
power, and set up a Communist state linked to the 
Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. has systematically applied this 
plan since opposition to Bolshevism was finally 
suppressed in its own central Asian territories con- 
tiguous to the area we are discussing. Intense 
study of the societies of the Middle East ensued, 
and the training of indigenous leaders progressed 
through a generation of refinement, interrupted 
hardly at all by World War II. Cadres of leaders 
and organizers drawn from the misguided, the 
frustrated, and the dispossessed of the Middle East 
were built up, sustained, weeded out, purged, re- 
built, and tested again. The patient application 
of this master plan has heightened antagonism 
toward the West and has sown confusion and dis- 
trust within the area itself. Stability is anathema 
to the Soviet plan. Progress under indigenous 
leadership, carried out with increasing self- 
reliance and independence of spirit, “contradicts” 
(to use a Marxist term) Soviet philosophy and 
purposes. Only in turmoil can the Soviet Union 
pursue its program to the logical conclusion: the 
development of the classic revolutionary situation, 
in which local Communist forces, riding on the 
coattails of nationalist patriots for popularity, 
are at last able to use their superior organization, 
nourished in secret, to seize the reins of power. 

Playing upon the nationalist prejudices and pas- 
sions of the peoples of the Near East is, of course, 
just one tactic in the overall Communist strategy 
for domination. Other methods have been em- 
ployed. In 1945 and 1946 the Soviet Union 
refused to withdraw its military forces from 
northwestern Iran and succeeded in setting up 
Azerbaijani and Kurdish separatist states which, 
however, collapsed when Soviet support was finally 
withdrawn. In 1946 the Reds fomented civil war 
in Greece. At about the same time they demanded 
that the Turks relinquish control to the Soviet 
Union of key frontier territories and the Turkish 
straits. In Iran again, especially in 1953, they 
attempted to take advantage of internal confusion 
to seize control of the Government. They were 
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almost successful. Syria was threatened by Com- 
munist street cadres in 1957, acting in the name 
of “Arabism.” A most serious effort to obtain 
domination over Iraq is currently being pressed, 
with the ultimate issue in doubt. The U.S.S.R. 
has resorted to the irresponsible introduction of 
burdensome quantities of armaments into the 
Middle East. It has engaged in large-scale eco- 
nomic penetration characterized by easy credit 
terms but not always satisfactory deliveries. So- 
viet technicians swarm over the area. The Soviets 
subsidize great numbers of students, bringing 
them to Moscow for study. They have sent cul- 
tural teams to the area to formalize Soviet objec- 
tives in the field of education and public relations, 
and they have rolled out the red carpet for count- 
less Near Eastern leaders. 

The Soviet Union has also steadfastly sought to 
prevent the United Nations Organization from 
effective action to reduce tension and fear in the 


area. At the time the United States was trying 


to obtain a cease-fire and a withdrawal of hostile 
forces from Suez, the Soviet Union was muttering 
dark hints about sending “volunteers” to the area. 
More recently, during the 1958 Lebanese crisis, 
the Soviet Union employed its veto to sabotage two 
proposals in the Security Council (one American 


and one Japanese designed) to alleviate the situa- 
tion in Lebanon and threatened to make “molten 
coffins” out of the ships of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 

Underground political activities, subversion, 
espionage, bribery, propaganda, threats, blandish- 
ments, promises—all of these have been employed 
unceasingly by the U.S.S.R. in the relentless pur- 
suit of its ultimate goal. 


U.S. Position 


In the midst of the tensions which have de- 
veloped in the Near East as in other parts of the 
world, what is the position of the United States? 

The tumultuous events of the first half of the 
20th century have catapulted us into a position 
of responsibility which throughout most of our 
history we had not been called upon to fill. The 
traditional pattern of power relationships broke 
down in the Middle East, inevitably with confu- 
sion and tension, and we found ourselves con- 
fronted by a great variety of dangerous problems 
which, if overlooked, promised to ripen in accord 
with Soviet strategy. It was therefore inevitable 
that the United States, which emerged as the 
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strongest nation in the free world at the end of 
World War II, should become involved in these 
issues and seek to alleviate their causes and their 
impact. Why? 

It is an innate characteristic of the American 
people to sympathize warmly with the rise of 
newly independent societies and to wish sincerely 
for their development, prosperity, and continued 
freedom. We would therefore be inclined to assist 
these states in any circumstances, even if there 
were no worldwide threat of Soviet imperialism. 

However, as we are by now abundantly aware 
that the Soviet Union is endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of the relative weakness of these new 
states to extend its control over their territories 
and populations, we are rendered even more re- 
sponsive to their needs than would otherwise be 
the case. We know that in the long run it is they 
who must help themselves. We know that it is 
not only important for their self-confidence but 
necessary to their success that they achieve mo- 
dernity by their own efforts and take most if not 
all the credit for the result. We also know that 
the development of healthy strength in the Near 
East, as in many other areas, must be based upon 
mutually advantageous relationships among the 
new nations, and between them and Western 
Europe, where their principal markets tradition- 
ally lie and promise to continue to be, de- 
spite Soviet barter arrangements of temporary 
convenience. 

In view of these basic considerations, I would 
like to discuss some aspects of United States pol- 
icy which have a bearing on the main topic of our 
discussion here and which have been subject to 
some misunderstanding both in this country and 
abroad. 

I would like first to recall our Government’s 
attitude toward the question of Arab nationalism, 
or Arab unity, since this subject is such a burning 
issue in the Near East and since a misunderstand- 
ing of our position on this question has contrib- 
uted to a lack of confidence in our motives among 
important elements of the Arab people. 

This attitude was best defined by President 
Eisenhower in his address before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on August 13, 1958.2 Re- 
ferring to what he called “the great surge of Arab 
nationalism,” the President said : 


? For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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Let me state the position of my country unmistakably. 
The peoples of the Arab nations of the Near East clearly 
possess the right of determining and expressing their 
own destiny. Other nations should not interfere so long 
as this expression is found in ways compatible with in- 
ternational peace and security. 

A practical demonstration of this policy sym- 
pathetic to Arab unification was given earlier that 
year when the United States promptly extended 
recognition when Egypt and Syria united to form 
the United Arab Republic. 

The United States also believes that tensions 
in the Near and Middle East can be eased by 
affirmative response to requests for financial and 
economic assistance which will assist these com- 
munities in finding the means to develop, for their 
own use, their economies and natural resources. 
The United States has extended very substantial 
economic aid to Greece and Turkey, as well as to 
Iran, the Arab states, and Israel. Our Greek- 
Turkish aid program, which was announced in 
1947 and was the forerunner of the Marshall plan, 
was a turning point in thwarting the postwar 
drive of the Stalinist type of Communist offensive 
in the eastern Mediterranean. Certain countries 


to which we have extended aid have dealt in this 
sense only with the free world; they have made 
their choice clearly and unmistakably. Others 


have accepted aid from the Soviet Union as well 
as from us. This phenomenon raises questions in 
the minds of all concerned. It should be con- 
sidered, I think, in the light of the principle that 
the United States has extended aid not only on 
the basis of identity of views but on the basis of 
overall free-world need as we understand and 
evaluate it, and with the aim of countering the 
Soviet master plan constantly in mind. 

The United States has also sought to reduce 
tensions in the Near and Middle East by providing 
a measure of military support to those countries 
which request it and are prepared to use it to 
preserve their own independence with due respect 
to the equal independence of their neighbors. The 
basis of this policy is the right, expressed in article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, of all nations 
to individual and collective self-defense. In addi- 
tion the policy is founded on the belief that the 
nations of the area cannot be free to concentrate 
on economic and social matters without adequate 
assurance of internal security. Pursuant to the 
charter of the United Nations and to the require- 
ments of free-world strength we have therefore 
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provided a degree of military assistance to a num- 
ber of countries in the area which desired it. We 
have also cooperated both economically and mil- 
itarily with the countries of the Baghdad Pact. 
Finally, by the joint congressional resolution of 
March 9, 1957, the United States in a unilateral 
declaration stated its readiness “to use armed 
forces to assist any . . . [Middle East] nation or 
group of .. . nations requesting assistance against 
armed aggression from any country controlled by 
international communism.” 


The Near East and the United Nations 


Our deep concern with the tensions in the Near 
and Middle East has brought us again and again 
to the forum of the United Nations. Asa matter 
of basic policy we lend the U.N. constant support 
in its efforts to find solutions for problems in all 
areas. In the first major crisis which the United 
Nations was called upon to resolve, we strongly 
backed the Council’s actions to secure the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Iran. In 1956-57 
the United States stood behind the United Nations 
wholeheartedly in the Suez crisis and gave logistic 
and financial support to the formation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, which still po- 
lices the Israel-Egyptian frontier. Last summer 
the United States sought United Nations action 
to place observers in Lebanon, and when subse- 
quently President Eisenhower responded to the 
appeal of the Government of Lebanon for armed 
support against the threat to its independence 
and integrity, the President made clear and made 
good his intention to withdraw our troops from 
Lebanon as soon as the United Nations was able 
to take action which would make our presence in 
the country no longer necessary.‘ 

The United States has also provided generous 
support for special United Nations organizations 
dealing with continuing problems in the Middle 
East. A notable example is our contribution in 
both men and money to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency responsible for the care of the 
Arab refugees who fled Palestine during the Arab- 
Israel war in 1948. In fact, 70 percent of the 
United Nations funds for this purpose has been 
provided by the United States. I'he Soviet Union 


* For text, see ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
‘For background, see ibid., Aug. 4, 1958, p. 181, and Oct. 
27, 1958, p 650. 
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has given nothing. President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posals of last August for insuring peace and de- 
velopment of the Near East: were made before the 
forum of the United Nations. 

The depth and complexity of the problems of 
the Near and Middle East do not permit us to 
foresee an end to present tensions. The main 
burden of reducing these tensions will always rest 
primarily on the exercise of statesmanship by 
leaders of the area itself. Our own burden will 
lie in being available and responsive where and 
when our help is requested. We must shed the 
notion that these problems can be “solved” if only 
we are intelligent enough to find the “key.” There 
is almost never a single “key” which will provide 
a solution for an evolving political situation. 
Most problems are replaced by others, and their 
composite constitutes a stream of issues, sometimes 
rising, sometimes subsiding, but never ceasing its 
flow as long as men struggle to improve their way 
of life. At best, we can warn off aggressors while 
offering an alternative to a potentially disastrous 
choice. This is often a thankless task and one to 
which we as Americans are not yet fully accus- 
tomed. Our own history purports to demonstrate 
that all problems are soluble if one puts his full 
mind and heart into the effort. However, in the 
realm of world politics the forces with which we 
normally deal are precisely those over which we 
have little or no control and whose direction we 
can seldom accurately predict. Even the Soviet 
conspiracy is learning this fact and will learn it 
again and again, until the dogmas of Leninist- 
Marxist determinism are finally discredited. For 
societies of men are not particles of matter which 
perform according to immutable laws, especially 
when they are in dynamic transformation. 

By this I definitely do not imply we should 
assume with complacency that the free world will 
win the battle for men’s minds in this most im- 
portant region. The ferment will surely go on; 
there may well be new and serious setbacks before 
there are steady advances, and we must condition 
ourselves to great patience, deeper understanding, 
and a standing availability to assist without 
thought of recompense. It is clear that some of 
the best minds and hearts in and out of our 
Government must be devoted for »n indefinite 
time to the task of edging these problems toward 
an improvement. However, our greatest hope lies 
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in the people of the Middle East themselves. The 
main burden naturally falls on them, and we have 
good reason to believe that their own understand- 
ing of the nature of the Communist menace is 
daily increasing and that they are learning to 
chart with increasing confidence and skill their 
course toward liberty and a better way of life. 


President Determines Tariff Quota 
on Wool-Fabric Imports for 1959 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated April 21 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has determined the application 
for 1959 of the tariff quota on imports of most 
woolen and worsted fabrics established by his 
proclamation of September 28, 1956, which in- 
voked the so-called Geneva wool-fabric reserva- 
tion. The President modified that proclamation 
and notified the Secretary of the Treasury of his 
decision that the breakpoint of the tariff quota 
is to be 13.5 million pounds for 1959. 

Until 1959 imports reach the breakpoint, the 
rates of duty remain at 30¢ or 3714¢ per pound 
(depending upon the nature of the fabric) plus 
20 percent or 25 percent ad valorem (again de- 
pending upon the nature of the fabric). Imports 
during 1959 in excess of the breakpoint will, with 
certain exceptions, be subject to an ad valorem 
duty of the full 45 percent allowed by the Geneva 
reservation. 

The President amended the 1956 proclamation 
and established an overquota rate of duty of 30 
percent ad valurem for a maximum of 350,000 
pounds of overquota imports of certain high- 
priced, high-quality fabrics. This amendment is 
similar to the President’s proclamation of March 
7, 1958,2 which provided an overquota rate of 
30 percent for certain handwoven and “religious” 
fabrics. 

If imports during 1959 exceed 13.5 million 
pounds, the higher rates of duty will go into effect 
for the remainder of 1959, terminating at the 


end of 1959. 


1 BuiweTIn of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 555. 
* Tbid., Apr. 21, 1958, p. 671. 
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In considering this matter the President had 
the advice of the Trade Policy Committee and 
other departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. Last year, in announcing the 1958 ap- 
plication of the tariff quota, the President noted 
the many problems arising under it and requested 
that a special review be undertaken. While that 
review has not yet developed a permanent solu- 
tion, better ways of approaching this situation 
will continue to be sought. 

The Geneva wool-fabric reservation is a right 
that was reserved by the United States in a 1947 
multilateral trade agreement at Geneva. Under 
that reservation, the ad valorem rates of duty ap- 
plicable to most woolen and worsted fabrics enter- 
ing the country may be increased when such im- 
ports, in any year, exceed an amount determined 
by the President to be not less than 5 percent of 
the average annual U.S. production of similar 
fabrics for the 3 preceding calendar years. The 
1947 tariff concession and the reservation apply to 
woolen and worsted fabrics dutiable under para- 
graphs 1108 and 1109(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as modified. Most woclen and worsted fabrics 
entering the United States are dutiable under these 
paragraphs. The President’s action applies only 
to imports of such fabrics. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Apri 21, 1959 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Proclamation No. 3160 of Septem- 
ber 28, 1956, as amended by Proclamation No. 3225 of 
March 7, 1958, and by the proclamation of April 21, 1959, 
provides for the increase of the ad valorem part of the 
duty in the case of any of the fabrics described in item 
1108 or item 1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva-—1947) 
or in item 1109(a) in Part I of that Schedule (Torquay— 
1951) entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption in any calendar year following December 31, 
1958, in excess of a quantity to be notified by the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Pursuant to paragraph 1 of that proclamation, as 
amended, I hereby notify you that for the calendar year 
1959 the quantity of such fabrics on imports in excess 
of which the ad valorem part of the rate will be increased 
as provided for in the seventh recital of that proclama- 
tion, as amended, shall be 13,500,000 pounds. 

On the basis of presently available information, I 
find this quantity to be not less than five per centum 
of the average annual production in the United States 
during the three immediately preceding calendar years of 
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fabrics similar to such fabrics. Although it is believed 
that any future adjustments in statistics will not be such 
as to alter this finding, in the event that they do, I shall 
notify you as to the revised quantity figure. 
Sincerely, 
DwieHT D. EISENHOWER 


The Honorable Rosert B. ANDERSON 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D.C. 


PROCLAMATION 3285 


FurtTHER AMENDMENT OF PROCLAMATION No. 3160,‘ Re- 
LATING TO CERTAIN WOOLEN TEXTILES 

1. WuerEAs by Proclamation No. 3160 of September 
28, 1956 (71 Stat. C12), as amended by Proclamation 
No. 3225 of March 7, 1958 (3 CFR, 1958 Supp., p. 19), 
the President announced the invocation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America of the reservation 
contained in the note to item 1108 in Part I of Schedule 
XX annexed to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) All, A1274), and proclaimed that 
the ad valorem part of the rate applicable to fabrics 
described in item 1108 or 1109(a) in Part I of Schedule 
XX to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 
Stat. (pt. 5) A1274), or in item 1109(a) in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the Torquay Protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (3 UST (pt. 1) 615, 
1186), entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption in excess of certain quantities would be either 
30 per centum or 45 per centum, depending on the classi- 
fication of such fabrics; and 

2. WHEREAS I find that as of January 1, 1959, it will 
be appropriate to carry out the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade that the ad valorem part of the rate 
be 30 per centum ad valorem in the case of any of the 
fabrics described in item 1108 or 1109(a) in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, or in item 1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX to 
the Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, which are described in subparagraph (a) 
of the seventh recital of the proclamation of September 
28, 1956, as amended by the proclamation of March 7, 
1958, and as further amended by this proclamation: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. E1seENHoweR, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including section 350(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended by section 3(a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 162; 19 
U.S.C. 1851(a), Sup. V) and by section 3(a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 673; Public 
Law 85-686, sec. 3(a)), do hereby proclaim that the 
seventh recital of the proclamation of September 28, 


°24 Fed. Reg. 3221. 
#21 Fed. Reg. 7593; 3 CFR, 1956 Supp., p. 44. 





1956, as amended by the proclamation of March 7, 1958, 
is hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“7. WuHeEREAS I find that following December 31, 1958, 
and until otherwise proclaimed by the President, it will 
be appropriate to carry out the trade agreements speci- 
fied in the first and third recitals of this proclamation 
that the ad valorem part of the rate be as set forth below 
in the case of the fabrics described in item 1108 or 
1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade set forth in the second recital 
hereof, or in item 1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX 
to the Torquay Protocol set forth in the fourth recital 
hereof (except in each case articles dutiable at rates 
applicable to such fabrics by virtue of any provision of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, other than para- 
graph 1108 or 1109(a)), entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in any calendar year after 
that total aggregate quantity by weight of such fabrics 
which shall have been notified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and published in the Federal 
Register (which quantity the President shall have found 
to be not less than 5 per centum of the average annual 
production in the United States during the three im- 
mediately preceding calendar years of fabrics similar to 
such fabrics), has been so entered or withdrawn during 
such calendar year: 


“(a) 30 per centum ad valorem in the case of any such 
fabrics which are: 

“(i) hand-woven fabrics with a loom width of 
less than 30 inches, 

“(ii) serges, weighing not over 6 ounces per 
square yard, and nuns’ veilings and other 
woven fabrics, weighing not over 4 ounces 
per square yard; all of the foregoing de- 
scribed in this clause (ii) wholly or in 
chief value of wool of the sheep, valued 
at over $4 per pound, in solid colors, im- 
ported to be used in the manufacture of 
apparel for members of religious orders, or 

“(iii) woven fabrics not described in either clause 
(i) or clause (ii) of this subparagraph 
wholly or in chief value of wool of the 
sheep or hair of the Angora goat, weigh- 
ing over 6 ounces per square yard and 
valued at over $6.50 per pound, or weigh- 
ing over 4 ounces, but not over 6 ounces, 
per square yard and valued at over $7 
per pound, entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption in any calen- 
dar year after such aggregate quantity 
notified by the President to the Secretary 
of the Treasury has been so entered or 
withdrawn but before there shall have 
been so entered or withdrawn 350,000 
pounds of woven fabrics not described in 
either clause (i) or clause (ii) of this 
subparagraph wholly or in chief value of 
wool of the sheep or hair of the Angora 
goat, weighing over 6 ounces per square 
yard and having a purchase price deter- 
mined from the invoice of over $6.50 per 


pound, or weighing over 4 ounces, but not 
over 6 ounces, per square yard and having 
a purchase price determined from the 
invoice of over $7 per pound (such pur- 
chase price to be determined by the Col- 
lector of Customs on the basis of the aggre- 
gate price, including all expenses incident 
to placing the merchandise in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United 
States, but excluding transportation, in- 
surance, duty, and other charges incident 
to bringing the merchandise from the place 
of shipment in the country of exportation 
to the place of delivery in the United 
States), and 

“(b) 45 per centum ad valorem in the case of any other 

of such fabrics; and”. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-first day 
of April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-nine and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-third. 


[sea] 


By the President : 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade Statistics 
Summarized in New Publication 


The first detailed foreign trade statistics to be 
released by the U.S.S.R. since 1938 are summa- 
rized in a new report entitled Foreign Trade of 
the U.S.S.R., 1956-57 which was released on April 
17 by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
report presents official Soviet statistics on the total 
value of trade; trade with the United States for 
a series of years; and, for the years 1956-57, trade 
with principal countries, trade in principal com- 
modities, and principal items traded with the 
United States. 

The report reveals that the total exports of the 
U.S.S.R. to other bloc countries and to the free 
world amounted to $4.4 billion in 1957. The 
U.S.S.R. thus ranks sixth among the world’s trad- 
ing nations, following the United States, United 
Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, Canada, 
and France. 

The close commercial ties prevailing between 
the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet bloc countries are 
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shown by the Soviet trade data. In 1957, 74 per- 
cent of al] exports from the U.S.S.R. was shipped 
to other bloc countries. The most important des- 
tination of Soviet goods in that year was the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, followed by Czechoslo- 
vakia and Communist China. Soviet imports, 
the statistics show, were also predominantly from 
the Soviet bloc, with 70 percent coming from those 
countries. 

The Soviet Union’s most important trading 
partners in the free world in 1957 were Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom. These five coun- 
tries were the destinations of over two-fifths of 


all U.S.S.R. goods shipped to the free world in 
that year. 

The principal exports of the U.S.S.R. in 1957 
included wheat, petroleum and products, equip- 
ment for complete industrial plants, iron and steel, 
raw cotton, and wood and lumber. Soviet im- 
ports, on the other hand, were heavily concen- 
trated in metal ores and concentrates, nonelectri- 
cal machinery, assorted food products, and ships 
and port equipment. 

The report may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., or at any De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office at 20¢ a copy. 
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Department Supports Legislation Authorizing Denial of Passports 


to Hard-Core Communist Supporters 


Statement by John W. Hanes, Jr. 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs * 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you today in connection with the passport prob- 
lem—one of the important subjects which this sub- 
committee is studying in relation to certain over- 
all problems of our national security. May I say 
at the outset that the Department of State con- 
siders that this subcommittee is performing an 
invaluable service for the Congress and for the 
American people in again focusing attention upon 
the problem of passport security. My appear- 
ance today is in a sense a continuation of the De- 
partment’s testimony at the hearing held by this 
subcommittee on December 15, 1958, when my 
predecessor, Mr. Roderic L. O’Connor, came be- 
fore you to discuss this same subject. 

In view of the fact that there is a definite legis- 
lative proposal pending before this subcommittee, 


*Made before the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on Apr. 29 (press 
release 291). 
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it might be appropriate for me to review briefly 
the recent history of this matter. 

It has been nearly a decade since Congress 
passed and the President signed the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950. It was clearly the intent of 
Congress then that one of the means our Govern- 
ment should use to protect the security of the 
United States against the menace of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy was the United States passport. 
In fact, the Internal Security Act prohibited the 
issuance of passports to members of the Commu- 
nist Party, but that provision was not to come into 
effect until the Communist Party voluntarily or 
involuntarily registered with the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. That provision has, as 
we all know, still not come into effect because the 
Communists have used every legal stratagem to 
delay the effectiveness of the registration pro- 
vision. Asa result, the only law which specifically 
authorizes the denial of passports to supporters of 
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communism is not in effect, nor does it appear 
likely that it will take effect in the near future. 

Nonetheless, the Department of State, on the 
basis of its traditional discretionary authority in 
the issuance of passports, adopted in 1951 a firm 
policy of refusing to facilitate the travel abroad of 
those few Americans working against the interests 
of our country by issuing them a United States 
passport. The Department felt that it was the 
sense of Congress as expressed in the Internal 
Security Act that this policy be adopted. More- 
over, 11 Communist leaders had just been con- 
victed under the Smith Act, and we were engaged 
in armed conflict in Korea in defense against the 
aggressive designs of the international Commu- 
nist movement. 

This policy was formalized in 1952 in written 
regulations issued by Secretary of State Acheson.’ 
From the very beginning, the policy and the regu- 
lations came under violent attack by the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. Their clever 
campaign gained respectability when some sin- 
cere people, who have no sympathy whatsoever 
with communism, became disturbed by the argu- 
ment that the regulations permitted the Secretary 
of State arbitrarily to restrict a citizen’s rights. 
For the first time in American history the Secre- 
tary of State was summoned into court to explain 
his discretionary exercise of authority in refusing 
to issue a passport to a citizen. 

Despite the attacks, however, the Department 
maintained its policy from 1951 until 1958 and, 
in my opinion, helped defend our national se- 
curity by impeding the activities of those who 
represent the international Communist conspiracy 
in this country and whose travel is essential to 
the operations of that conspiracy. 

Then in June 1958 the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided by a 5 to 4 majority that 
these provisions of the Department’s regulations, 
which we had believed were firmly rooted in law, 
were invalid because they had not specifically been 
authorized by an act of Congress. 


Applications of Communist Supporters Since 1958 


I don’t know exactly how many members the 
Communist Party of the United States now has. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, in his 


*For a Department statement of May 24, 1952, see 
BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 919. 
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recent book Masters of Deceit stated that there 
were less than 22,600, at the same time pointing 
out the danger of measuring the menace of do- 
mestic communism by the size of party member- 
ship. In any event, whether there are 20,000 or 
10,000, each and every party member as of today 
can obtain a passport from the Department of 
State, except in the rare instance that they happen 
to be ineligible for some other reason, such as be- 
ing a fugitive from justice. Many such persons 
have applied for passports since the decision of 
the Supreme Court, some of them even though 
they may have no present need or intention of 
going abroad. 

It seems entirely possible that these people are 
acting in concert, whether because of an organi- 
zational directive or because they fear that, as a 
result of congressional action, they may soon be 
unable again to have valid passports. This is a 
gap in our defenses which our enemies have not 
been slow to take advantage of. Since the Su- 
preme Court decision in June 1958, many leading 
Communists have been able to travel to the Soviet 
Union because of the easing of restrictions in the 
issuance of American passports. Among these 
has been James Jackson, who appeared before 
this subcommittee last December. Jackson, while 
in Moscow, addressed the 21st Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in his ca- 
pacity as secretary of the national committee of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. With the chair- 
man’s permission, I should like to insert at this 
point in the record the text of Jackson’s address,* 
as carried by Radio Moscow, the opening para- 
graph of which points up the official view of the 
American Communist Party as to the relative de- 
gree of freedom in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union. The balance of the address equally 
indicates the absolute subservience of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., to the ends of the inter- 
national Communist movement directed by its 
headquarters in the Soviet Union. 

Today we must issue United States passports to 
such people—passports which not only permit, but 
greatly aid, their travel to and in foreign coun- 
tries. The passport clothes them abroad with all 
the dignity and protection that our Government 
affords. And yet their dedicated purpose in life 
is to destroy our Government and our freedom. 


* Not printed here. 
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Surely this situation is a perversion of the liberty 
which our Constitution and our laws are meant 
to guarantee us. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of State feels 
it is essential that legislation be passed authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State to deny passports to 
hard-core, active Communist supporters. 


Action in 85th Congress 


Within 3 weeks after the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the Department had no statutory au- 
thority to deny passports on Communist grounds, 
the President submitted to the Congress an ad- 
ministration proposal which would have spe- 
cifically authorized the denial of passports to sup- 
porters of the international Communist move- 
ment.* Since it seemed to be an appropriate 
occasion to revise and improve the statutory pass- 
port situation in general, the administration’s bill 
went beyond the immediately urgent problem of 
the travel of American Communists and covered 
a number of other areas related to passports, in- 
cluding grounds for denial other than Communist 
activities, hearing procedures, geographic restric- 
tions of general applicability, and the like. 

Hearings were held on the administration’s pro- 
posals by committees of both the House and the 
Senate. Many members of these committees 
made quite clear that they supported legislation 
which would deny passports to Communists. 
However, the administration bill failed of passage 
in either house during the 85th Congress. 

A narrower bill, limited to authorizing the de- 
nial of passports to supporters of the interna- 
tional Communist movement, was introduced in 
the House in the last few days of the 85th Con- 
gress, favorably reported by the committee to 
which it had been referred, and passed, with some 
amendments, 2 days before Congress adjourned. 
The Senate took no action on the bill passed by 
the House. 

The Department believes that the situation 
today demands congressional action. We have no 
grounds upon which to refuse passports to those 
American citizens whose loyalty, the Congress and 
the courts have found, is given not to our Govern- 
ment but to a conspiracy working to overthrow 
it. This subcommittee is certainly familiar with 
the findings made by the Congress in the Internal 


*BuLLetIn of Aug. 11, 1958, p. 250. 
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Security Act of 1950 and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 concerning the nature of the Com- 
munist movement and the true allegiance of its 
American adherents. In 1950 the Congress found 
that “those individuals who knowingly and wil- 
fully participate in the world Communist move- 
ment, when they so participate, in effect repudiate 
their allegiance to the United States, and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign country 
in which is vested the direction and control of the 
world Communist movement.” Again in 1954, 
the Congress found that the Communist Party is 
not merely another political party in the United 
States but is a “clear, present and continuing 
danger” to our security. 

The courts also have not failed to expose the 
myth that the Communist Party is merely another 
political party. In Dennis v. United States, the 
Supreme Court found that the defendant’s “con- 
spiracy to organize the Communist Party and to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence 
created a ‘clear and present danger’... .” Mr. 
Justice Jackson in American Communications As- 
sociation v. Douds also came to the conclusion that 
the Communist Party is not a political party but 
is “a conspiratorial and revolutionary junta 
organized to reach ends and to use methods which 
are incompatible with our constitutional system.” 
Other decisions of the Supreme Court and of 
lower courts have been based on a judicial recog- 
nition of the true nature and purposes of the 
international Communist movement. 


Judge Prettyman’s Description of Communist 
Movement 

I should like to quote here the description which 
Circuit Judge [E. Barrett] Prettyman gave of the 
Communist movement in his 1957 opinion in 
Briehl v. Dulles, upholding the regulations of the 
Secretary regarding the issuance of passports to 
Communists. Judge Prettyman’s decision was 
reversed by the Supreme Court in Kent v. Dulles, 
but on other grounds. His characterization of the 
nature of the Communist movement stands as a 
valid and lucid statement of judicial opinion: 

There exists in some quarters a dogged insistence that 
the Communist movement be treated as any other political 


organization. It is as though one argued that, since 
opiates and aspirin both possess medicinal properties, they 
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must be subjected to the same permissions and restric- 
tions. The fact is that opiates are to be and are regulated 
because of their own peculiar characteristics. And so is 
the Communist movement and its affiliates. It would be 
inexcusably naive for any court to declare.in the present 
state of the world that adherence to the Communist cause 
is a mere matter of politics or political opinion. We shall 
treat the Communist movement according to what the 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court have 
declared it to be.... 

As we have pointed out, the Communist movement is, 
in the view of this Government, an aggressive conspiracy 
potentially dangerous to this country. Travel abroad by 
members of or adherents to the Communist movement is 
obviously an easy method of communication between such 
persons or organizations in this country and the prime 
sources of Communist policy and program in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Once a person with a passport 
is out of this country, this Government has no control 
over where he goes. His travel is controlled entirely by 
whatever countries he thereafter wishes to leave and to 
enter. ... 

In the second place, unless all the major foreign and 
fiscal policies of this Government, under two administra- 
tions of opposing political parties, have been a gigantic 
fraud, it is the unequivocal duty of the Department of 
State to prevent international incidents which might 
arouse hostile activities on the part of the Soviet Union 
or its satellites. . 


Promptly after the Supreme Court decision last 
June which struck down the Department’s regu- 
lations as they pertained to passports for Com- 
munist supporters, the President of the United 
States and former Secretary Dulles both empha- 
sized the urgency of the situation in communica- 
tions to the Congress.° 

Representatives of the Department of State, 
both before congressional committees and in public 
statements, have repeatedly made clear our con- 
viction of the necessity for prompt congressional 
action on this matter. In this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I should appreciate your permission to 
insert in the record at this point the most recent 
statement of the Department’s strong feeling on 
this subject, contained in a speech I recently gave 
before the Council on Foreign Relations in Chi- 
cago. I think it important to add that former 
Secretary Dulles personally and vigorously ap- 
proved the text of my speech. I believe it will be 
of interest to this subcommittee, in its considera- 
tion of passport legislation, to observe that my 


* Not printed here. 
® For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 13, 1959, p. 517. 
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statements in Chicago were directed not only at 
the need for legislation but also at the type of 
legislation we feel is most adequate from an ad- 
ministrative and legal viewpoint. 

The bill which this subcommittee has before it 
regarding passports (S. 1303) contains provisions 
directed toward achieving the same legislative 
objectives which I have just indicated are deemed 
imperative by the Department of State. The De- 
partment of State feels it is essential that legisla- 
tion be passed authorizing the Secretary of State 
to deny passports to hard-core supporters of the 
international Communist movement. We believe, 
moreover, that such denial should occur under full 
guarantees of due process of law and that the 
authority should never be used merely to attempt 
to stifle criticism abroad of this Government or its 
policies. The Department seeks only the capacity 
to protect the United States by denying passports 
to those relatively few active supporters of the 
Communist movement whose travel abroad would 
constitute an actual danger to the United States. 

There are a number of provisions of S. 1303 
which the Department feels could be amended so 
as better to accomplish these objectives. There- 
fore, the Department expects to comment formally 
and in detail on the provisions of S. 1303 in the 
immediate future. 

This concludes my opening statement. I shall 
be happy to attempt to reply to any questions the 
committee may wish to ask. 


Mr. Macomber Comments on Policy 
on Western Hemisphere Dictatorships 


Following is the text of a letter from William 


B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, to Senator Jacob K. Javits. 


Marcu 17, 1959. 


The Honorable Jacos K. Javirs, 
US. Senate. 


Dear Senator Javirs: The Department wel- 
comes the opportunity, in response to your letter 
of March 5, 1959, to comment on the course of our 
foreign policy as it concerns dictatorial regimes in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

There are two important principles in the sphere 
of inter-American relations which are intimately 
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related to the matter of dictatorial regimes in the 
Western Hemisphere and which have influenced 
US. policy with regard to the question. The first 
of these is that continuity of diplomatic relations 
among the American States is desirable, and that 
establishment or maintenance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with a government does not imply any judg- 
ment upon the domestic policy of that government. 
This principle was enunciated in Resolution 35 of 
the Bogoté Conference of 1948. The second is the 
principle of nonintervention. The charter of the 
Organization of American States provides that 
no state or group of states has the right to inter- 
vene, directly or indirectly, for any reason what- 
ever, in the internal or external affairs of any other 
state. 

Both of these principles have the support of the 
American republics including the United States. 
The other American republics have long cherished 
the principle of nonintervention and they attach 
particular importance to it as it relates to actions 
of the United States. While adhering to these 
principles, we have witnessed with satisfaction a 
growth of representative democracy in the hemi- 
sphere in recent years. It is the intention of the 
Department to continue to be guided by these 
principles. 

As indicated in your letter, the question of dic- 
tatorial governments may be raised in the Organi- 
zation of American States. It may well be that 
the issue will be debated at the 11th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference scheduled to be held early next 
year in Quito, Ecuador. 

The OAS Charter also states that inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity calls for the effective exercise of 
representative democracy. This is specifically in- 
cluded among the principles reaffirmed by the 
American States in article 5 of the charter. 

The devotion of the United States to democratic 
principles was clearly expressed by President 
Eisenhower last August in these words:? “The 
United States believes firmly in the democratic 
elective process and the choice by the people, 
through free and fair elections, of democratic gov- 
ernments responsive to them. Authoritarianism 
and autocracy, of whatever form, are incompatible 
with the ideals of our great leaders of the past. 


*For President Eisenhower's reply to the remarks of 
Ambassador Falcén-Bricefio of Venezuela on the occasion 
of the presentation of his letters of credence, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 466 dated Aug. 14, 1958. 
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Free institutions, respect for individual rights, 
and the inherent dignity of man are the heritage 
of our western civilization.” 

U.S. support of representative democracy must, 
of course, be within the principle of noninterven- 
tion. There are, however, ways in which the 
United States can and does support and promote 
democracy without violating the principle of non- 
intervention: For example, by aiding in the main- 
tenance of peace and security, by helping create 
the economic and social conditions under which 
democratic processes can be strengthened, as well 
as by continuing ourselves to follow democratic 
traditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiiu1am B. Macomeer, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 











United Nations Day, 1959 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuereas the United Nations is identified with the pro- 
found hope of the world’s peoples that they might live 
together in peace, resolving their differences in the spirit 
of conciliation and equity, and freely pursuing their just 
aspirations for material and social progress; and 

WueEREAS the United Nations and its Specialized Agen- 
cies have responded to that hope by achieving peaceful 
solutions to matters of international dispute, by promot- 
ing the rule of world law, and by effectively joining in 
man’s struggle against hunger, poverty, ignorance, and 
fear; and 

Wuereas the people of the United States of America 
are steadfastly working for the eventual fulfillment of 
the goals of the United Nations as expressed in its 
Charter; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October twenty-fourth, the anniversary 
of the coming into force of the United Nations Charter, 
should be dedicated each year to making known the 
purposes, principles, and accomplishments of the United 
Nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D, EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the citi- 


* No. 3283 ; 24 Fed. Reg. 3221. 





zens of this Nation to observe Saturday, October 24, 1959, 
as United Nations Day by means of community programs 
which will demonstrate their faith in the United Nations 
and contribute to a better understanding of its aims, 
problems, and achievements. I also call upon the officials 
of the Federal and State Governments and upon local 
officials to encourage citizen groups and agencies of the 
press, radio, television, and motion pictures to engage in 
appropriate observance of United Nations Day through- 
out the land in cooperation with the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighteenth day of 

April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[sEAL] and fifty-nine and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-third. 
By the President: 
Rosert MurPxry, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


OAS Committee of 21 


The Department of State announced on April 
22 (press release 278) that Thomas C. Mann, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
has been named representative of the United 
States on the Special Committee of the Council of 
the Organization of American States To Study 
the Formulation of New Measures for Economic 
Cooperation (Committee of 21) for the meeting 
of the Committee to be convened at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on April 27. 

Named as alternates to Assistant Secretary 
Mann are Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury T. Graydon Upton, 
and Ambassador Harold M. Randall, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. 

The forthcoming meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee at Buenos Aires has been convened to carry 
forward its task of developing new measures de- 
signed to contribute to strengthening the eco- 
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nomic development in the American Republics on 
the basis of recommendations and proposals pre- 
pared by a working group.’ 

The Special Committee was established by the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
pursuant to a recommendation of the 21 Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics at their 
meeting at Washington September 23-24, 1958, 
and held its first meeting at Washington com- 
mencing on November 17, 1958. The working 
group, composed of representatives of 15 countries, 
was named at the conclusion of that meeting to 
prepare concrete recommendations on economic 
cooperation among the 21 American Republics. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Property 


Convention for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict, and regulations of execution ; 
Protocol for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956.* 
Accession deposited: Pakistan, March 27, 1959. 


Publications 


Agreement relating to the repression of circulation of 
obscene publications, signed at Paris May 4, 1910, as 
amended by protocol signed at Lake Success May 4, 
1949. Entered into force September 15, 1911, and May 
4,1949. 37 Stat. 1511; TIAS 2164. 

Accession deposited: Cambodia, March 30, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol relating to negotiations for establishment of new 
schedule III—Brazil—to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 
1958.* 

Signatures: Belgium (subject to ratification) and 
Netherlands, April 2, 1959. 


*For U.S. suggestions for promoting the economic de- 
velopment of the Americas, see BULLETIN of Apr. 6, 1959, 
p. 479. For background on the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 646. 

* Thid., Oct. 18, 1958, p. 574. 

* Not in force for the United States. 

‘Not in force. 
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BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement amending the air transport agreement of June 
4, 1949, as amended (TIAS 1934 and 3456). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Ottawa April 9, 1959. Entered 
into force April 9, 1959. 


Chile 


Agreement concerning a cooperative program for track- 
ing and receiving radio signals from earth satellites 
and space vehicles. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Santiago February 16 and 19, 1959. Entered into force 
February 19, 1959. 


Colombia 


Agreement further amending the memorandum of under- 
standing to the agricultural commodities agreement of 
April 16, 1957, as amended (TIAS 3817, 3904, 3918, and 
4135). Effected by exchange of notes at Bogoté Janu- 
ary 14 and March 5, 1959. Entered into force March 5, 
1959. 


fran 


Research reactor agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 
March 5, 1957. 

Entered into force: April 27, 1959 (date each Govern- 
ment received from the other written notification that 
it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 


Japan 


Parcel post agreement, protocol, and detailed regulations 
of execution. Signed at Tokyo October 2 and at Wash- 
ington November 3, 1958. : 

Entered into force: May 1, 1959 (date agreed upon by 
the two parties). 

Parcel post agreement and detailed regulations of execu- 
tion. Signed at Tokyo June 1 and at Washington 
June 20, 1938. Entered into force July 1, 1938. 53 
Stat. 1877. 

Terminated: May 1, 1959 (superseded by parcel post 
agreement, protocol, and detailed regulations of exe- 
cution, supra). 


Malaya 


Agreement relating to investment guaranties under sec- 
tion 413(b)(4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Kuala Lumpur April 21, 1959. 
Entered into force April 21, 1959. 


Muscat, Oman, and Dependencies 


Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Salalah December 20, 1958.* 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 
28, 1959. 


Switzerland 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing production of nuclear power of June 21, 1956 (TIAS 
3745). Signed at Washington April 24, 1959. Enters 
into force on date on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to the use of the Bahamas Long-Range 
Proving Ground for the observing and tracking of arti- 
ficial earth satellites and other space vehicles. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington March 16 and 
April 16, 1959. Entered into force April 16, 1959. 


* Not in force. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Foreign Service Examination 
Scheduled for December 1959 


The Department of State announced on April 
29 (press release 292) that it will hold its next 
written Foreign Service officer examination on 
December 5, 1959, in approximately 65 centers 
throughout the United States and at Foreign 
Service posts abroad. Early announcement is 
made in response to inquiries received as a result 
of the cancellation of the December 1958 examina- 
tion. In announcing the examination the Depart- 
ment is seeking to interest undergraduate and 
graduate students who have studied in such fields 
as economics, public and business administration, 
language and area studies, history, and political 
science. 

To be eligible to take this examination, candi- 
dates must be at least 21 and under 32 years of 
age as of October 19, 1959. Persons 20 years of 
age may also apply if a college graduate or a 
senior in college. They must be U.S. citizens of 
at least 9 years’ standing. Although a candi- 
date’s spouse need not be a citizen on the date of 
the examination, citizenship must have been ob- 
tained prior to the date of appointment. 

Candidates who are successful in the 1-day 
written examination, which tests their facility in 
English expression, general ability, and back- 
ground, will subsequently be given oral examina- 
tions by panels which will meet in regional cen- 
ters throughout the United States. Fluency in 
a language, while not an examination requirement, 
must be attained before an officer can advance in 
the Service. Those candidates who pass the oral 
test will then be given a physical examination and 
a background investigation. If found qualified 
in all respects candidates will be placed on a regis- 
ter and appointments will be made therefrom as 
needed, in the order of examination scores. The 
names of candidates failing to receive appoint- 
ments within 30 months from the date of the 
written examination will be removed from this 
register. Upon appointment the candidate will 
receive three commissions from the President—as 
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Foreign Service officer class 8, as secretary in the 
diplomatic service, and as vice consul of career. 

A newly appointed Foreign Service officer may 
serve his first tour of duty either in the Depart- 
ment’s headquarters at Washington, D.C., or at 
one of the 286 American embassies, legations, and 
consulates abroad. The new officer may be as- 
signed to several functions to give him varied 
training and experience in consular work, in ad- 
ministrative assignments, including ones in the 
accounting and management fields, and in polit- 
ical, economic, international finance, and com- 
mercial reporting. 

The starting salary for the newly appointed 
Foreign Service officers ranges from $5,225 to 
$5,885 per. year, depending upon the qualifications, 
experience, marital status, and age at the time of 
appointment. Also, certain allowances, plus in- 
surance, medical, educational, and retirement 
benefits, are granted, as well as annual and sick 
leave. 

Application forms and other information may 
be obtained immediately by writing to the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. The closing 
date for filing the application is October 19, 1959. 


Secretary Requesting Legislation 
on Duties of Under Secretary 


The White House announced on April 30 that the Sec- 
retary of State has expressed his desire to the President 
that Douglas Dillon shall, if confirmed as Under Secretary 
of State, continue to exercise the same authorities in the 
economic field as he has heretofore exercised as Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. To a large ex- 
tent, the Secretary can accomplish this by delegation. 
The Secretary is also requesting the enactment of legis- 
lation which will permit Mr. Dillon to continue as Chair 
man of the Board of Directors of the Development Loan 
Fund. 

The legislation also will permit the Fresident to desig- 
nate the third-ranking officer of the Department as either 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs or Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. Under this leg- 
islation, it is contemplated that Robert Murphy will be 
nominated for the position of Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs. Livingston T. Merchant will at the 
same time be nominated as Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs. 


Consulate at Tananarive Reopened 


The Department of State announced on April 20 (press 
release 271) that it had reestablished its consulate at Tan- 
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anarive, capital of the Malgache Republic (formerly 
Madagascar), on April 18, 1959. The United States had 
maintained a consulate at Tananarive until 1954. Re- 
opening of the consulate follows establishment of the 
Malgache Republic, an autonomous republic in the French 
Community, under provisions of the new French Consti- 
tution adopted in September 1958. The consulate’s juris- 
diction includes all of the Malgache Republic and its de- 
pendencies, which lie off the southeast coast of Africa 
in the Indian Ocean. The Republic has a population of 
nearly 5 million. 

John Roland Jacobs is the consul in charge at the post. 


Designations 


Ben Hill Brown, Jr., as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, Libya, effective April 19. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 289 dated 
April 27.) 


Resignations 


Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador to Brazil. 
(The Senate on April 28 had confirmed Mrs. Luce to be 
Ambassador to Brazil. For text of her letter of resigna- 
tion and a statement by James C. Hagerty, Press Secre- 
tary to the President, see White House press releases 
dated May 1.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 27-May 3 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to April 27 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 271 of April 20 
and 278 and 279 of April 22. 


No. Date Subject 


288 4/27 Guinea credentials (rewrite). 

*289 4/27 Brown designated director, USOM, 
Libya (biographiec details). 

Herter: departure for Foreign Minis- 
ters meeting. 

Hanes: Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

292 4/29 Foreign Service officer examination. 

293 4/30 Hart: “Tensions and U.S. Policy in 
the Near and Middle East.” 

Dillon: “America’s Role in Interna- 
tional Economic Cooperation.” 

Murphy: Religion in American Life, 
Inc. 

Foreign Relations volume. 

Wilcox: “The U.S. and the Challenge 
of the Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World.” 

7298 5/1 Satterthwaite: “The U.S. and West 
Africa: A Survey of Relations.” 
Western Foreign Ministers’ com- 

munique. 

Becker: “Just Compensation in Ex- 
propriation Cases: Decline and 
Partial Recovery.” 


290 4/27 


291 4/29 





294 4/30 
295 4/30 


4296 5/1 
1297 5/1 





299 5/1 


7300 5/2 


* Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Several recent publications of the Department of State discuss the objectives, 
administration, and accomplishments of the mutual security program: 


Questions and Answers on the Mutual Security Program 
Publication 6613 15 cents 


This 20-page pamphlet poses and discusses 17 questions relating to the mutual 
security program. 


ICA ... What It Is, What It Does 
Publication 6803 15 cents 


The International Cooperation Administration, one of the three operating 
agencies which administer the mutual security program, is the subject of this 
13-page illustrated pamphlet. 


Working With People . . . Examples of U.S. Technical Assistance 
Publication 6760 15 cents 


Through technical assistance efforts, the United States helps relatively un- 
derdeveloped countries acquire the skills and knowledge they need to plan and 
carry out sound programs for their economic development. This booklet de- 
scribes briefly a number of these projects in various parts of the world. 


Fact Sheets . . . Mutual Security in Action 


Publications in this series discuss the mutual security program in specific 
areas of the world. Currently available are fact sheets on: 


Afghanistan Publication 6752 10 cents 
Thailand Publication 6733 | 5 cents 
Tunisia Publication 6754 10 cents 


Please send me 
copies 

O Questions and Answers on the Mutual Security Program 

3 ICA... What It Is, What It Does 

3 Working With People ... Examples of U.S. Technical Assist- 

ance 

Fact Sheet ... Mutual Security in Action ... Afghanistan 
Fact Sheet ... Mutual Security in Action ... Thailand 
Fact Sheet ... Mutual Security in Action . . . Tunisia 
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